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PREFACE 


This volume is a study of American state police forces 
—of the police bodies maintained by Pennsylvania, New 
York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Texas, West Virginia, 
Michigan, New Jersey, Colorado, Maryland, Delaware, 
and also the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. It is con- 
cerned primarily with the organization, administrative 
methods, and statutory powers of those forces. It deals 
with the position of the police in state administration, 
their jurisdiction, the powers delegated to the adminis- 
trative head, the direction, control, compensation and 
welfare of the rank and file, the distribution of patrol 
units and the patrol methods which are employed, crim- 
inal investigation, identification and crime prevention. 

Reference is made throughout to American experience 
in municipal police administration. As the whole prob- 
lem of the organization and administration of police 
agencies in both urban and rural districts presents as- 
pects which are vitally related, experience in the one 
field illuminates and enriches experience in the other. 
Moreover, municipal law enforcement has been the sub- 
ject of scientific treatment by competent authorities and 
many administrative principles are well established in 
that field; therefore reference is made from time to time 
to the contrasts and comparisons presented by the two 
agencies. This is done with the thought that, as in the 
larger sense the police problem is one problem, students 
of police administration will find data and conclusions 
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of value in the principles and practices which apply to 
both. 

The book does not attempt to pass upon the efficiency 
of state police forces as law-enforcing agencies, nor upon 
any controversies over social policy which may be in- 
volved in their actual operation. No doubt the time has 
come for such a study, but an inquiry of that nature, 
being a study in social science rather than in police 
administration, presents an entirely different problem 
from that which is here treated. 

The conclusions here presented are based on an exam- 
ination of the statutes and other printed materials rel- 
ative to state police and also on first-hand personal ob- 
servations of each of the several police bodies in actual 
operation. These visits have extended over a period of 
two years, having been undertaken from time to time 
as the varying pressure of work with municipal police 
forces has permitted. Recent supplementary studies and 
visits have been made in several states in order to bring 
the text up to date in every particular. Therefore it 
seems safe to say that the following pages present the 
essential administrative data pertaining to each of the 
various forces. 

Acknowledgment is here due to the Bureau of Social 
Hygiene, under the auspices of which this study was con- 
ducted, and to Mr. Raymond B. Fosdick of New York, 
and Colonel Arthur Woods, a former police commissioner 
of New York City, who read the manuscript. To Mr. 
L. V. Harrison of Indianapolis, and to my colleagues, 
Mr. Arthur Eugene Buck, Dr. Luther Gulick and Dr. 
Carl E. McCombs, I am deeply indebted for many sug- 
gestions as to the manner of treatment. To an anonymous 
friend, and to my wife, Mary Rowell Smith, I wish to 
express my appreciation for constructive criticisms 
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which entered largely into the making of this book. 
The assistance of Miss Sarah O. Greer, librarian of the 
National Institute of Public Administration, has also 
been of great value to me in the collection of materials. 


Bruce SMITH. 
261 Broadway 


New York City 
March 1, 1925. 
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CHAPTER I 
RURAL POLICE PROTECTION 


Early American conditions.—Later social and economic changes. 
—Rural crime conditions of today.—Population—composition and 
characteristics—Urban and rural populations.—Transportation 
and communication.—Criminal statistics——-The early rural police 
system still at work.—The sheriff.—The sheriff as peace officer.— 
The constable-—Rural police service not coordinated.—Protection 
by state and private agencies.—The state militia—Disadvantages 
in use of the militia—Private industrial police—An attempt to 
meet the new conditions—the state police-—The role of the gov- 
ernor.—Origin and extension of the state police.—Control of motor 
vehicles.—Later state police developments. 


The American rural police system was founded 
in a time when this country was a wilderness, 
dotted here and there with settlements and ham- 
lets. In the course of three hundred years a 
fundamental revolution has taken place in the life 
of the people who shaped that police system to 
meet their needs. There are now whole states in 
which the density of population per square mile 
is equal to that of some of the oldest nations of 
Kurope. The entire country is knit together by 


a network of railways and improved highways 
1 
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that have literally wiped out county and state 
boundaries. Huge industrial cities have sprung 
up and spread their suburban and satellite towns 
for miles into surrounding counties and states. 
Great rural sections, without becoming cities in 
themselves, have been transformed into densely 
settled industrial areas. In some of the mining 
sections, farms with cultivated fields cover the 
superficial area, while mines containing whole 
armies of men are developed underground. 

It is not necessary to multiply illustrations 
showing the radical character of the revolution 
wrought in American life since the establishment 
of our rural police system. To do this would be 
to document the obvious. And yet, in the midst 
of these revolutionary transformations, there has 
been no essential change in that system, except in 
those commonwealths that have begun to experi- 
ment with state police forces. It is in the light of 
these stupendous facts, and in this historical set- 
ting, that all efforts to deal with the new prob- 
lems must be considered. 


Early American Conditions 


The rural community of seventy-five years ago 
presented a crime problem which was relatively 
simple. Its people for the most part were de- 
scended from a common racial stock. Railroads 
were few, and there was little interchange of 
population. Generation succeeded generation 
amid familiar surroundings. ‘‘Foreigners,’’ par- 
ticularly those with an essentially different cul- 
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tural background, were rare indeed, and were 
viewed somewhat with distrust and suspicion. 
The same was true to an extent of mere strangers. 
Men knew their neighbors for a few miles about 
and had no need for a wider acquaintance. The 
county and the town performed only rudimentary 
governmental services and so the question of a 
highly organized public agency for the protection 
of life and property was never raised. Life and 
property, in fact, seemed to be safe enough with- 
out the aid of extraordinary measures. 

If a dispute over a boundary led to a breach of: 
the peace, or there was a brawl at the tavern, the 
constable might be called from his shop or from 
his plow to take a hand. Occasionally—very 
rarely it must have been—the post office was 
robbed or some aged recluse was murdered. ‘Then 
there was the sheriff to look to, and the sheriff’s 
deputies, and perhaps even the posse comitatus. 
After all, the culprits could not be so very far 
away ! 


Later Social and Economic Changes 


In the course of time there came a change. The 
rapid extension of the railroads linked up sceat- 
tered and unrelated villages and bound them to- 
gether with actual bands of steel. The drift from 
farm to city began and presently became more 
pronounced. The railroads brought tramps in 
increasing number and the appearance of migra- 
tory laborers caused grave misgivings. The tide 
of immigration rose higher and higher, and immi- 
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grants came to take the places of some of those 
who had been drawn off to the cities. Somehow 
they were not always easily assimilated into their 
new environment; so they naturally drew together 
and often established their own communities, thus 
living apart and little affected by American tradi- 
tions, customs, or laws. 

Improved means of transportation and com- 
munication now wrought further changes in rural 
peace and safety. The cities had long been ac- 
cepted as breeding places for crime. The country, 
even with its greatly changed social and racial 
aspects, still was able to cope with sporadic crim- 
inal outbreaks among its own people. The uni- 
versal use of the automobile, however, combined 
with the ever-extending network of good roads 
has had this result: it has brought the cities to the 
rural districts and the highly specialized crim- 
inal has followed as a matter of course. The old 
and traditional instruments of rural justice have 
been found inadequate for their new task. 

Such, in brief, are the steps by which a distinct 
rural crime problem has come into being. The 
bearing of all these factors upon the extent and 
gravity of the problem, together with the degree 
of success or failure which has attended the ef- 
forts of sheriffs and constables to combat it, 
requires a more detailed consideration. 


Ruraut CrimE Conpitions oF Topay 


The crime problem of every community, 
whether large or small, finds its sources in the 
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mode of life and the social contacts of the people 
who constitute it. Other elements, such as the 
interchange of population, its distribution, and 
the facilities offered for recreation, all have their 
influence. But the racial origins, occupations, and 
characteristics of the people that make their 
homes in the community are of far greater im- 
portance and the more difficult to influence and 
control by social action. 


Population—Composition and Characteristics 


A recent study of municipal police systems has 
properly laid great emphasis upon these factors in 
measuring the extent and incidence of crime. 
Every experienced police official knows that cer- 
tain of our foreign stocks fall afoul of the law 
more frequently than does the native stock. This 
does not mean, however, that native Americans of 
native parentage do not themselves present a 
crime record of considerable proportions. The 
prevalence of crime among the native stock in the 
declining rural towns of western Massachusetts 
commanded attention even before the advent of 
the foreign-stock question. A statistical study 
undertaken in 1892 revealed the following con- 
dition: 

The best stock of the old families has been leaving the 
hillside farms for years and going to the west or to the cities. 
The least desirable of the old native stock has been left at 


home. Population has dwindled, and the consequent inter- 
marriages between relatives have perhaps caused deterioration 


1R. B. Fosdick; American Police Systems, Chapter I. 
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in many families. Then, again, very many rural towns have 
been left isolated by the railroads; the churches have grown 
weak and of little account as a barrier against social degenera- 
tion. The solitude of rural life leaves men more a prey to 
brooding over real or fancied wrongs or grievances. , Finally, 
the lack of police restraint in small towns allows ample scope 
to unbridled passions and to innate ferocity. Perhaps this 
lack of close police supervision is a very considerable factor 
in the’ bad record of the rural Massachusetts districts as re- 
gards homicide. It would be unwarranted to say that the 
rural population has a stronger innate tendency to commit 
murder than the population of the metropolis. + 


That ‘‘our greater propensity to crime is to a 
certain degree due to the make-up of our popula- 
tion’’ has been pretty clearly demonstrated.? The 
reasons for this close relationship are but dimly 
understood and do not here directly concern us. 
It is probable, however, that it is very largely due 
to the removal of Old World social restrictions 
and to the inability of the immigrant, and even 
of his children, easily to adapt themselves to their 
new surroundings. The unfamiliar and, at times, 
unnatural environment in which the immigrant 
and his family find themselves seems to effect cer- 
tain subtle biological changes which are trans- 
mitted to offspring in the form of mental defici- 
ency and delinquency. The director of the chil- 
dren’s court clinic in New York City reports that 
‘‘we have recorded hundreds of cases in which 
immigrant couples who had produced normal 
children in Kurope, under familiar environment, 
have, after their arrival in this country and their 


*'W. M. Cook, Publications of the American Statistical Associa- 
tion, v. 3, p. 357. 
2? Fosdick, p. 10. 
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projection into the unfamiliar and enervating 
social and economic situation, brought forth one, 
two and in rare instances more defectives.’’ ? 

It requires no intensive scientific study, how- 
ever, to appreciate the influence which differences 
of race, nationality, speech, customs and tradition 
have upon the maintenance of a law abiding 
society. Sooner or later the conflicts arising from 
these differences, the friction and misunderstand- 
ings, the prejudices and the animosities, have 
their effect upon the community. Too frequently 
they result in offenses against persons and 


property. 
Urban and Rural Populations 


There is little basis for the easy assumption 
that this problem of a heterogeneous population 
is confined to the great cities. It is most marked 
there, it is true, but the rural districts also par- 
take of it to a degree which challenges attention. 
For while the foreign stock with 48.2 per cent and 
the negroes with 6.6 per cent, together constitute 
04.8 per cent of urban population, they also com- 
prise 34.1 per cent of rural communities.2 There 


1M. G. Schlapp, ‘‘Causes of Defective Children,” in The Journal 
of Heredity, December, 1923. 

2The United States census reports the several components for 
1920 as follows: 


Urban Rural 
Native white—native parentage......... 24,556,729 33,865,228 
Native white—foreign parentage......... 11,304,886 4,889,653 
Native white—mixed parentage......... 4,401,486 2,590,179 
Or ereti Orie Wiles Ghat asc aya slew aie hele 10,356,983 3,355,771 
PERT OM Ee ite ters orotate eK bi sch.eie'e se 3,059,473 6,903,658 


Indian, Chinese, Japanese, and all other 125,046 301,528 
EP OUA IS tock eo weed Nake we cae aloee 54,804,608 51,406,017 
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are eleven states in which the foreign stock and 
negroes in rural communities outnumber those of 
native stock—eleven states in which these ele- 
ments in the rural population are equal to or 
greater than the average in the urban centers.’ 
They also exceed in this respect about one-half of 
the cities with more than 100,000 population. The 
proportion of these elements in rural Massachu- 
setts and New Jersey is equal to that in Toledo, 
a great industrial center of a quarter-million 
population. Rural Connecticut in this respect 
surpasses St. Louis, and rural Michigan is ap- 
proximately equal to Cincinnati. 

In so far as the composition and characteristics 
of the population influence the crime rate, it will 
be observed that such difference as exists between 
urban and rural conditions is one of degree rather 
than of kind. The country dweller is no longer 
surrounded by people of the same speech, habits, 
customs and cultural background.2 The very 
factors which have served to make the crime prob- 
lem of American cities of such serious nature now 
operate with almost equal force and effect in 
rural communities. 


Transportation and Communication 


The real distinction to be drawn between city 
and country is in the matter of population density. 


+Connecticut, Wisconsin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, South Carolina, Mississippi, Arizona, Nevada, Washington 
and California. 

2 Only six states offer exceptions to this general rule: Ohio, In- 
diana, Missouri, West Virginia, Tennessee and Oklahoma. 
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The corrupting influences which make the cities 
breeding places for crime scarcely exist in the 
country. The professional criminal is to large 
extent a city product. All this unquestionably 
operates to the advantage of the rural community. 
The advantage, however, is rapidly disappearing 
in the face of transportation development within 
the past decade. The coming of the railroads did 
not play so large a part in this because, while 
they made the country more accessible to poten- 
tial offenders from the city, they did not offer 
easy means of escape from the scene of a crime. 
Prompt action by the local authorities in estab- 
lishing a temporary patrol of freight yards and 
passenger trains and depots proved to be fairly 
effective in closing this avenue of egress. 

It was the advent of the automobile and its 
almost universal use, taken with the extension of 
improved highway systems, which exposed the 
country to the depredations of the city criminal. 
‘‘Hivery farmer’s house and every crossroads 
general store and post office ... is today only 
about one-eighth as far from the great city as it 
was twenty or twenty-five years ago.’’! A special 
commission appointed by the governor of Massa- 
chusetts reports that ‘‘by far the greater number 
of crimes committed in the country are perpe- 
trated by city criminals; the city crook hires a 
car, does his job in the country where the local 
police are often well-nigh helpless, returns to the 
city and is lost to the law. The automobile has 


4 Journal of Criminal Law and Criminology, v. XI, no. 4, p. 487. 
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annihilated distance as a crime preventive, and 
has reduced to a minimum the effectiveness of 
police protection in thinly populated sections.’ ? 

I have discussed this question with many rural 
police officers, both state and local, in a number of 
states, and they are unanimously of the same 
opinion. The automobile is now so heavily relied 
upon as a criminal instrument that rural crime 
has come to have a distinct seasonal character in 
those sections which experience severe winters. 
During the months when the roads are blocked or 
can be traversed by motor only with great diff- 
culty, certain offenses, especially burglaries and 
allied crimes, show a very marked decrease from 
the months when the roads are open.? 

The automobile has also carried the need for 
rigid, consistent and intelligent enforcement of 
highway safety regulations far beyond the boun- 
daries of the cities. The depredations of city 
motorists released from the constant supervision 
of the uniformed patrols to which they have been 
accustomed have become a matter of serious con- 
cern to the country dweller, while the weekly toll 
of lives resulting from automobile accidents has 
challenged the attention of the entire nation. 


Criminal Statistics 


The influence of these factors is reflected in 
such criminal records as are available. It is im- 


1Report of the Special Commission on Constabulary and State 
Police, Jan. 1917, House Document No. 5389, p. 9. See also 
Bulletin of the Chicago Crime Commission, No. 28, April 2, 1923. 

2For effect of this upon administration, see pp. 169, 242. 
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possible, however, to present a complete picture 
of rural crime by the statistical method. The 
criminal statistics of cities, as represented by the 
returns of police departments, criminal courts 
and prosecuting officers, are frequently so ill- 
arranged and so inadequately presented as to 
have only hmited value. When we come to state 
returns, and particularly rural returns, the 
situation is even more unsatisfactory. No exag- 
geration is involved in the statement that as in- 
struments for the accurate measurement of crime 
conditions, rural criminal statistics simply do not 
exist.1 It therefore becomes necessary to present 
such materials as shall serve to indicate condi- 
tions in general, even though accurate measure- 
ment is impossible. 

Criminal complaints provide the surest index, 
but these are rarely collected by police or other 
public authorities. In New Jersey, however, a 
special compilation has been made from such 
materials as were available for the years 1911 to 
1916. On the face of these returns, the crime rate 
for the rural portions of twelve counties actually 
exceeded that of the cities embraced within their 
boundaries, and in only five counties did the cities 
exceed the rural districts in this respect.2, While 


*For a discussion of the general aspects of this question, see 
Koren, “The Condition of Criminal Statistics in the United States,” 
in the Transactions of the Fifteenth International Congress on 
Hygiene and Demography, 1912; vol. VI, p. 252. 

7“The State Police Problem in America,” a report to the New 
Jersey State Chamber of Commerce, by Paul W. Garrett; State 
Research, a supplement to New Jersey, vol. IV, no. 4, January, 
1917, p. xi. No reports were available for four counties, 
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‘it is probable that this very striking condition is 
not altogether characteristic of rural communities 
generally, it does nevertheless serve at least par- 
tially to erase the rather sharp line of demarca- 
tion which has always been drawn between crime 
in city and country. 

The statistics for murder, rape and arson may 
also be taken as a measure. An analysis of police 
records pertaining to these three crimes in Penn- 
sylvania and Massachusetts, both for the rural 
sections of these states and for the cities of Phila- 
delphia and Boston, serves still further to em- 
phasize the even distribution: 4 


ARRESTS FOR 1920-1921-1922 


No. per 

1920 100,000 

Popu- Popu- 

lation Murder Rape Arson Total lation 
Philadelphia 823,119. 2.258) 4290 Sie FOSOUs ook 
Rural Pennsylvania 3,112,202 267 194 190 651 #£20.9 
Boston 748,060 96 103 — 199 268 
Rural Massachusetts 202,108 2 30 — Si 25.0 


An intensive study of the homicide rate in Mas- 
sachusetts revealed the fact that ‘‘the more atro- 
cious and flagrant murders were hidden away in 
the more remote localities, in general following 
the line of least resistance.’’? Indeed, available 


1 Record of arrests taken from annual reports of city and state 
police departments. Arrests for arson in Massachusetts are not 
reported in comparable form. If similar reports by sheriffs and 
constables could be added without duplicating cases, the showing 
of the rural districts might be still more striking. 

2 Cook, Publications of American Statistical Association, v. 3, PD. 
8377. In this study the author shows that the twenty-eight cities 
of the state had about 70 per cent of the population of the state, 
but only about 50 per cent of the indictments for homicidal crime, 
and points out that in the Massachusetts of 1890 there was “less 
resistance to the homicidal tendency among the non-urban than 
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statistics of all homicides indicate that the urban 
and rural districts fall into substantially the same 
category. The comparison of homicides per 
100,000 of population for the entire registration 
area of the United States ! is as follows: 


HOMICIDE RATE 


1921 1922 
WALICRMEIT TeLEPISLTALION. StalLegee oe)i iste oles ok 9.1 9.1 
EUUCe Ie DArC: OLMTOSISLFAtiON uStatesa. vs ca cidsie ecb ses 7.2 7.0 


Apparently it makes little difference from what 
angle the rural crime problem may be viewed. 
The fact which seems to stand out at all times is 
that, though there is no consistent ratio in the 
relative frequency of urban and rural crimes, 
they are nevertheless essentially ,one and the 
same. Many rural districts have their heterogene- 
ous populations just as have the cities, and mod- 
ern transportation has brought city and country 
so closely together as to make their interests, in 
the police sense, almost identical. 


THe Harty Rurau Pouick System Stitt at WorK 


In the midst of the social revolution just de- 
scribed, public machinery for the preservation of 
rural peace and order has not materially changed. 
The office of sheriff and the office of constable have 
shown marked vitality. The ancient privileges 


among the urban population” (p. 366). 
of the state, which comprised the sectio 
“the twenty towns, with about one quar 
the six cities, have had over twice a 
der” (p. 368). 

1U. S. Bureau of the Census. Mortality Statistics, Bulletin 152 
(1921), p. 9; Bulletin 154 (1922), p. 5. Since 1900, the rural 
homicide rate has increased almost twice as rapidly as the urban 
rate. 


the western counties 
ost essentially rural, 
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ny indictments for mur- 
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and prerogatives of the sheriff are gone,’ but the 
office itself remains without essential alteration.’ 

What is true of the counties is almost equally 
true of the towns and other subdivisions of the 
county. The office of constable also has lost its 
earlier dignity and a great deal of its effective- 
ness,? but effective or not, there it is; the only 
instrument for the suppression of crime and the 
apprehension of offenders that the local com- 
munity has had at its disposal. | 

Considering the nature of the crime problem as 
we now know it, it seems to be clear enough that 
the public agencies maintained for the protection 
of life and property in rural communities should 
be so devised as to meet certain modern require- 
ments. Among these may be mentioned intelli- 
gent direction and supervision of a trained and 
adequate force, operation as a unit over a consid- 
erable area, highly organized means of communi- 
cation and transportation, and the greatest pos- 
sible freedom from local influence and political 
pressure. 

The traditional and universal rural police agen- 
cies are represented by the offices of the sheriff 
and the constable. As already indicated, they rest 


1J. A. Fairlie, Local Government in Counties, Towns and Vil- 
lages, pp. 106-107. 

2“'The function of the sheriff everywhere in the United States 
today is just what it has always been down through the centuries— 
to maintain the peace. Revolution, war and turmoil that wrecked 
empires and gave birth to republics, disorders and constitutional 
changes that affected parliaments and altered the whole structure 
of national governments left this humble office of the sheriff un- 
touched and unchanged.” Porter, County and Township Govern- 
ment in the United States, pp. 164-165. 

3 Wairlie, p. 160. 
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upon very ancient historical foundations and have 
shown marked vitality and persistence in the face 
of extensive and far-reaching changes.t’ Doubt- 
less there are still certain communities where these 
familiar peace officers still satisfy all reasonable 
requirements. As a general rule, however, it ap- 
pears that the almost revolutionary changes in 
the social and economic life of our rural districts 
have imposed a burden upon the offices of sheriff 
and constable which by the very nature of their 
constitution they are ill-equipped to assume. 


The Sheriff 


As between the-two, the office of sheriff is of 
far the greater importance. As an instrumental- 
ity for the prevention and suppression of crime, 
however, it has certain manifest weaknesses. Al- 
most without exception, the sheriff is popularly 
elected, usually for a term of but two years.? Ex- 
perience has shown that the elective method is 
scarcely calculated to insure freedom from politi- 
cal and local influence, or to secure professional 
qualifications and experience. To make a bad mat- 
ter worse, the constitutions of about one-third of 
the states prohibit the incumbent of the office of 
sheriff from succeeding himself. In some states, 
even the deputies may not succeed the sheriff.’ 

4In New York, for example, the entire scheme of county and 
town government is not materially different from that in vogue 
under the colonial governors. See Report of Special Joint Com- 
mittee on Taxation and Retrenchment, New York, Legislative Docu- 
ment (1923) No. 55. 


7H. G. James, Local Government in the United States, p. 152. 
%James, pp. 152, 157. 
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The deputy sheriffs seldom are better qualified 
than their superiors. One could hardly expect 
them to rise in this respect higher than their 
source. They therefore represent just so much 
untrained, undisciplined and ill-directed man-pow- 
er and very little of that. They constitute neither 
a regular patrol force nor a body of experienced 
criminal investigators. In those rare instances 
where county detectives are regularly employed, 
these are placed under the direction and control, 
not of the sheriff, but of the prosecutor. 

Certain factors and influences also operate to 
distract the attention of the sheriff from the crim- 
inal aspect of his work. Both as a matter of his- 
torical tradition and in current practice, the 
sheriff is made responsible for the execution of 
civil process, for the administration of the county 
jail, and even in some eases for the collection of 
taxes. The fee system under which he often re- 
ceives his compensation almost necessarily oper- 
ates to make these last-named duties by far the 
more attractive and profitable, and they are, there- 
fore, the more assiduously performed. 


The Sheriff as Peace Officer 


This diversion of the attention of the sheriff 
from the police function of his office may be illus- 
trated by the results of a survey of rural justice 
in New Jersey in 1916. That state, with twenty- 
one counties, had sixteen sheriffs who admitted 
that they did not take seriously their statutory 
duty to apprehend criminals. More than half of 
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the whole number confined themselves to the care 
of the jail and the service of civil process. Many 
even expressed surprise that they should be ex- 
pected to assume any responsibility whatever for 
crime suppression. The sheriff of a large and im- 
portant rural county stated that ‘‘in all my ex- 
perience with the sheriff’s office for the last twelve 
years, the sheriff has never been called upon to 
apprehend a criminal.’’ Another emphasized a 
very general and understandable difficulty when 
he complained: ‘‘How can you expect me to ap- 
prehend criminals and take care of this jail at 
the same time?’’ In a third county the function of 
arresting criminals had lapsed to such an extent 
that the sheriff did not seem to be aware of its 
existence. He stated quite frankly that ‘‘the sher- 
iff is not supposed to perform police work except 
in case of a riot.’’? 

The recent findings of a state commission in 
Kentucky are to the same effect: ‘‘Investigation 
of a number of counties,’’ declares its report,? 
‘‘reveals the fact that sheriffs not only fail to en- 
force the [prohibition] law, but make no effort to 
do so. It would be difficult to determine how much 
of this non-enforcement is due to actual hostility 
to the legislation and how much to indifference 
and indolence. An inquiry into conditions in 
Ohio County, to take a random example, indi- 
cates that the sheriff is not interested in serving 


4 State Research, supplement to New Jersey, vol. IV, no. 4, Jan. 
A OLTAD. cis 

? Efficiency Commission of Kentucky, The Government of Ken- 
tucky, (1924) v. I, p. 575. 
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warrants of any kind, whether civil or criminal; 
that his chief interest is in collecting taxes.’’ 

An examination of county government in Dela- 
ware indicated that the prime functions of the 
sheriff are the execution of civil process and ad- 
ministration of the election laws; in Illinois, 
serving writs and orders of courts, caring for 
prisoners, custody of the jail, and in some cases 
the collection of taxes, are the chief duties.2 All 
are remote, of course, from the business of law 
enforcement, and in varying degree are incom- 
patible with it. 

The situation in the newer commonwealths 
would appear to be quite similar, the governor of 
New Mexico asserting some years ago that ‘‘it 
is a well-known fact that the sheriffs of the vari- 
ous counties, even on a fee basis, are not always 
diigent in pursuing and capturing criminals. 
When they are put on a salary the inducements for 
active efficiency will not be increased.’’? And in 
the neighboring state of Texas, the following 
naive statement by a sheriff describes the con- 
dition which is likely to arise when novel prob- 
lems are presented for solution. ‘‘Well,’’ testi- 
fied this officer, ‘‘we just woke ene morning and 
found the crowd here; that is to say, the oil boom 
came all at once. We were officers without ex- 
perience and hardly knew what to do, and I sup- 
pose the crooks were smart and experienced, and 


*C. C. Maxey, County Administration, p. 25. 
2'W. F. Dodd, Government in Illinois, p. 219. 
* Governor McDonald, Annual Message to the Legislature, 1912, 


‘ 
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saw the situation and took advantage of it.’’? 
Governor Hyde of Missouri summed up the mat- 
ter when he declared that these local police author- 
ities ‘‘are generally untrained in their work. 
They are all elected locally and share the com- 
mon desire of mankind to offend none of their 
constituents.’’ 2 

The conclusion that ‘‘more and more the sheriff 
proves to be a failure as a general police officer’’ 
would seem to be amply justified.® 


The Constable 


But if the sheriffs are unable or unwilling to 
combat rural crime effectively, what shall be said 
of the constables? The sheriff and his deputies 
are full-time officers, and there is some semblance 
of direction and control and of the subordination 
of authority. The constables, like the sheriffs, are 
popularly elected, and the commonly accepted 
method of compensation is by fees, but they are 
only part-time officers and in an administrative 
sense are responsible to themselves alone.* This 
situation might be fraught with danger were it 
not for the fact that with the possible exception 
of motor vehicle violations, the constables have 
quite generally abdicated their powers as peace 


*Hx parte deposition of Jim Wasson, of Freestone County, 
Texas, on Feb. 20, 1922. Report of the Adjutant General on 
State Ranger and Martial Law Actwities of the National Guard, 
1921-1922, pp. 14-15. 

? Biennial Message to the 52nd Gen’l Assembly of Missouri, 
Jan. 3, 1923. 

3K. H. Porter, County and Township Government, p. 173. 

*Porter, p. 317; James, p. 154. 
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officers and content themselves with executing civil 
process for the justices of the peace. As general 
police officers they have almost ceased to func- 
tion. 

A legislative committee which studied the ad- 
ministration of criminal justice in the state of 
New York recently reported that the office of con- 
stable had become relatively so unimportant, so 
far as the suppression of crime was concerned, 
that it might just as well be abolished. In this 
sweeping condemnation of the further usefulness 
of the constable, county and town officers con- 
eurred. ‘‘The constables do not assume any re- 
sponsibility with regard to the general crime situ- 
ation at all,’’ said one, ‘‘they are simply servers 
of civil process.’’ Another county officer testified 
that ‘‘it is impossible in the towns to get men to 
accept the position of constable and perform the 
duty. We are practically without constables; 
cannot get them to swear in.’’ Others indulged in 
caustic witticisms, declaring that ‘‘the constables 
are a joke,’’ that they had been ‘‘very useful in 
dog license cases’’ or that ‘‘you do not find any 
constables around, where you can get in touch 
with them, unless it happens to be among that col- 
lection of men who won’t work anyway.’’ ! 

The situation in New Jersey seems to be quite 
as unsatisfactory. <A poll of county officers in 
that state elicited frank statements to the effect 
that ‘‘the constables are generally untrained in 


11923 Report Special Joint Legislative Committee on Taxation 
and Retrenchment, State of New York; pp. 62-64. 
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police work and are ineffective as police officers.’’ 
In this the sheriffs and prosecutors of every coun- 
ty in the state concurred, with one exception. 
As in New York, these officers were quick to 
heap ridicule as well as condemnation upon them. 
One sheriff was quoted as saying that ‘‘my con- 
stables give me more trouble than my prisoners 
and some of them are much less reliable.’’ } 

In Massachusetts, also, a special commission ap- 
pointed by the governor reported that the drift 
of population from farm to city had resulted in 
‘fan inevitable slackening of police protection, so 
that the rural districts of Massachusetts are to- 
day unsafer to live in than they were two decades 
ago.’’? That the situation here described rep- 
resented a tendency which was becoming pro- 
gressively more serious is indicated by the testi- 
mony of Massachusetts sheriffs adduced as far 
back as 1897. One of these declared that ‘‘the 
constables have personal interests to look after, 
and they are almost always anxious to escape the 
duties of investigating a case or of making an 
arrest that is unpopular.’’ The sheriff of an- 
other county seemed rather depressed by the re- 
sults of a first-hand investigation which he had un- 


1 State Research (New Jersey) v. IV, no. 4, p. vi. To the 
same general effect were the findings of a grand jury of Burlington 
County: “The proportion between the crimes committed and the 
criminals apprehended and brought to justice is twenty to one 

. and that is especially true of the rural districts where the 
only peace officer is a constable ... (who is) generally inefficient 
and unable to cope with any serious matter that may arise, and 
utterly useless as a preventive of crime.” (Quoted, Jbid., p. 171.) 

?Report of Special Commission on Constabulary and State 
Police, p. 8. 
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dertaken. ‘‘I could not help but notice,’’ he said, 
‘‘the careless ways in which matters were con- 
ducted. I feel in general that there is too little 
care in selecting the selectmen of the towns, and 
in turn the selection of constables or officers. The 
offices often go begging. ... I sometimes think 
that if in these country towns there was any great 
emergency, which would call for courage, the offi- 
cials would be found lacking sadly in backbone.’’ + 
The conclusion reached in Delaware is similar: 
‘<The compensation is so small and the position is 
such a petty one that capable and efficient incum- 


bents are difficult to procure. ... In the age of 
the telephone and automobile the office is an 
anachronism, an historical relic. .. .’’? 


The plight of the smaller incorporated places 
—villages, boroughs and the like—is equally un- 
comfortable. The village constable, as often as 
not, is but a part-time officer and therefore not 
to be distinguished from his counterpart of the 
town or county district. Even where a regular 
village police service is provided, there can be 
from the very nature of things little or nothing in 
the way of supervision, training, improved means 
of transportation or available reserves. Further- 
more, such forces, consisting usually of only one, 
two or three men, are notoriously the creatures 
of partisan politics. Effective discipline or con- 
trol is all but impossible. 


*Sprinfield Republican, August 26, 1897; quoted in Whitten, 
Public Administration in Massachusetts, p. 96. 
2Maxey, p. 18. 
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Rural Police Service Not Coordinated 


There is another aspect to the rural police prob- 
lem which deserves comment—a problem which 
arises in fact in city and country alike, and which 
in many sections even extends beyond the boun- 
daries of the state itself. It consists in what is 
commonly termed the cosmopolitan nature of 
crime. We have gone along these many years on 
the tacit assumption that crime is strictly a ‘‘local 
issue.’’ That this is far from the fact, police 
officers everywhere will agree. [Experience has 
amply demonstrated that crime knows no political 
boundaries. In reporting upon criminal depreda- 
tions against banks in 1923, the American Bankers 
Association reports that ‘‘90 per cent of these day- 
light robberies occurred in the suburban or rural 
districts, where police protection is largely in the 
hands of constables and sheriffs, whose first duty 
is to their local community or county. Their work 
is severely localized and seldom permits of the 
time or facilities to match the speed of present- 
day highwaymen and their high-powered auto- 
mobiles.’? 4 

The Massachusetts Special Commission which 
has already been quoted also had a vivid appre- 
ciation of this condition. ‘‘If crime were wholly 
local,’’ it concluded, ‘‘if the police of Dashville 
had only to keep the peace among the citizens of 
that town, or arrest and prosecute offenders 
against state laws and ordinances, then there 

1The Economic World, Oct. 11, 1924, p. 528. 
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would be little or no need of communication and 
cooperation between the police of Dashville and 
the police of any other city or town. But unfor- 
tunately the point at which a crime is committed 
is seldom the point at which it is planned or the 
point at which the criminal must be sought and 
apprehended. If a ‘break’ occurs in Dashville, 
if a safe is cracked or a till looted, the chances are 
eood that the local police must look for their man 
in Boston or in some other city or town... .”’ 

‘‘OCrime, therefore, is not local but cosmopoli- 
tan,’’ the report continues, ‘‘and the agency which 
deals with crime should be cosmopolitan and not 
local in its methods aud capabilities. The police 
force of Dashville should have behind it the police 
resources of the entire state, because it must be 
able to follow its man to any part of the state. 
... The work of the police department is geo- 
eraphically unconfined, and its organization, re- 
sources, training and means of communication 
should be as wide, as cosmopolitan and as adapt- 
able as it lies in the power of any given state to 
make it.’’ 1 

From specific examples the conclusion should 
not be drawn that the sheriff-constable system 
under all conditions and circumstances is a thor- 
oughly useless appendage to the administration of 
rural justice. Clearly, it is better than nothing. 
On the other hand, the fact must be recognized 
that the instances cited are in no sense excep- 


*Commission on Constabulary and State Police (1917), pp. 
21, 27. See also Dodd, Government in Illinois, p. 308, 
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tional. This is very emphatically indicated by 
the conclusions which have been reached by com- 
mentators on county and town government.1 One 
of these has summed up the situation with the 
statement that ‘‘in the rural portions of our coun- 
ties there is virtually no police protection in the 
vast majority of the states.’’? Upon this theré 
will be general agreement. Wherever these tra- 
ditional instrumentalities of rural justice have 
been compelled to combat modern conditions alone 
and unsupported, they have been overborne. The 
sheriff-constable system has broken down because 
it was never devised to contend with the situa- 
tion which it now faces, and because it has not 
proved adaptable to changing conditions. 


PROTECTION BY STATE AND Private AGENCIES 


The conclusions which may fairly be drawn from 
the foregoing are to this effect: the rural crime 
problem has changed, is still changing, and prom- 
ises to become steadily more and more serious. 
The rapid improvement in means of communica- 
tion and transportation has opened up new fields 
for the depredations of the city criminal by pro- 
viding convenient access and ready means of es- 
cape. The sheriff-constable system, being but a 
rudimentary device, has failed to meet the situa- 
tion satisfactorily. In some cases there has been 
no attempt to make it efficient. The steady infil- 


1See, for example, Fairlie, pp. 110, 160, et 196; Porter, pp. 
178, 8317; James, Local Government, pp. 154 
2 James, p. 154. 
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tration of alien elements into rural sections—ele- 
ments which experience has shown and statis- 
tics prove to be especially troublesome from 
the standpoint of the police—has added still fur- 
ther to the difficulty. The sheriff and the con- 
stable have been brought into contact with a much 
larger number of people, native and foreign, of 
criminal intent or tendency, than ever before. 
And the prevailing system of rural police protec- 
tion—the system rather than the individuals com- 
posing it—is conceded to have failed. 
Responsibility for the condition which has 
arisen rests squarely upon the state government. 
Counties, towns, county divisions and districts, 
and the like, are created by the state for the fur- 
therance of its own interests and as mere conveni- 
ent agencies.1. This is especially true of the ad- 
ministration of justice. The criminal laws are | 
for the most part state laws; offenders against 
them are arrested by officers acting for the state 
and in the name of the state. The sheriff and the 
constable, although selected by the local subdi- 
visions of the state,? have almost universally been 
held to be state officers. Removal by the governor 
or impeachment by the legislature is provided for 
the sheriff in a few cases. Nowhere, however, are 
the sheriff and the constable constituted as inte- 
gral parts of the administrative machinery of the 
state. There is no intimate organic relationship 
between them, nor even closely related effort. 


*For discussion on this point see Dodd, State Government, 
chapter XV, passim. 
? With the exception of the sheriff in Rhode Island, 
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The State Militia 


The constable and sheriff were intended by the 
makers of American constitutions for the ordinary 
business of arresting occasional offenders and 
subduing petty breaches of the peace. But the 
framers of our first state constitutions also fore- 
saw the need for occasional extraordinary police 
action. They were aware that in the ordinary 
course of events there might arise from time to 
time disturbances beyond the competence of sher- 
iffs and constables. So, in the first state constitu- 
tions they provided that the governor of the state 
should be the commander of the state military 
force and, by implication, that he should have 
power on extraordinary occasions to summon the 
militia for the enforcement of the law. The farm- 
ers’ rebellion led by Daniel Shays in Massachu- 
setts showed that the constitution-makers were 
providing for exigencies that were liable to arise 
at any time. Such experiences probably induced 
the framers of the Federal Constitution to in- 
sert in that instrument a provision to the effect 
that on the call of the proper authorities of the 
state the federal government itself shall come to 
the aid of the state against domestic violence. 
Thus, when the constable failed and the sheriff 
failed and the state militia failed, the whole au- 
thority of the United States might be brought to 
bear on the local disorder. This was the system 
provided by the fathers to maintain social order 
in an age of hand-looms, market towns, post- 
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horses and stage coaches. It doubtless met the 
needs of the time. 

In the course of the nineteenth century, it so 
happened with the changed economic conditions 
that most of the extraordinary disturbances for 
which the state militia and federal troops were 
ealled into action were disturbances connected 
with disputes between employers and employees 
—disturbances of a kind unknown to the framers 
of our state and federal constitutions and of a 
character quite different from the domestic con- 
troversies to which they directed their attention. 
The history of industrial conflicts shows that the 
militia were used on innumerable occasions. The 
same history shows that very frequently the ap- 
pearance of the militia upon the scene of the strike 
where no disorder had as yet occurred was 
quickly followed by a collision between the armed 
forces and the strikers. In the desperate and 
bloody railroad strike of 1877, the militia were en- 
gaged at many points in the eastern states through 
which that struggle spread, particularly in Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland and New York, and at many 
points where violence had not yet arisen colli- 
sions occurred ending in the death of scores of 
citizens and a few militiamen. In other instances 
martial law was declared in minor disturbances, 
for which that heavy instrument was not at all 
adapted, and resulted in stirring up ill-will that 
might have been avoided. Long experience with 
the use of the militia in industrial conflicts raised 
the question as to whether that military agency 
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was best fitted to cope with the particular kind of 
law enforcement involved in industrial conflicts. 


Disadvantages in Use of the Militia 


The expense and delay attendant upon mobiliza- 
tion,’ and the fact that military training partially 
unfits the militiaman for the most common type 
of riots, must be considered. Furthermore, ‘‘the 
subjective effect on the militia of liability to strike 
and riot duty is bad. The strong consensus of 
opinion among militia officers holds that such ser- 
vice is a deterrent to enlistment because it is ex- 
tra-military in character, and because it makes_ 
unfair and unnecessary exactions upon the time 
of the professional men and wage earners who 
constitute the bulk of the enlisted personnel.’’ 
There is also the ‘‘concrete apprehension that 
worker may be arrayed against worker.’’ ? 

The wide differences in the training and prim- 
ary purpose of the police and the militia are in- 
dicated by the testimony of John C. Groome, him- 
self a former guardsman and for fifteen years the 
superintendent of the Pennsylvania State Police. 
Testifying before the Federal Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission, Colonel Groome declared that 
‘it takes a certain amount of experience to show 
how many bricks to let a man throw before you 

4In referring to the Albany, N. Y., strike riots of 1921, the 
superintendent of state police declared that “in the rioting through- 
out the capitol district last winter, it would have taken fully a 
brigade of infantry to cover the territory involved, at an expense 
to the county of some twenty or thirty thousand dollars a day.” 


(N. Y. State Police, 1921 Report, p. 9.) 
2 Massachusetts Special Commission, 1917, p. 18. 
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attempt to defend yourself, just how many shots 
to fire, and just how much abuse you will stand 
before you make a move.’’? 

The arms and equipment of the two agencies 
also have some bearing. The Massachusetts 
Special Commission which investigated the sub- 
ject in 1917 found that the militiaman with his 
rifle ‘‘in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred... 
is overarmed, and his weapon acts chiefly as an 
irritant to the fighting instinct in a mob. Car- 
rying a rifle he cannot make an effective arrest; 
discarding it he may in turn be mobbed. The 
militiaman, by reason of his training and equip- 
ment, uses either too much or too little force. It 
is difficult to say which of the following instances 
furnishes the better illustration of the worthless- 
ness of the militia in strike work—the case of 
the New Hampshire militiaman who plunged a 
bayonet into the stomach of a woman strike-sym- 
pathizer, or the case of the Philadelphia guards- 
man in the car strike who had his rifle taken away 
and his uniform stripped from his body. You ecan- 
not make a professional policeman out of an 
amateur soldier.’’ * 

The difficulty seems always to lie between those 
two alternatives—the use of too much or of too 
little force. Prompt and vigorous action, but 
with only sufficient force to accomplish the de- 
sired result, and applied at the proper time and 
under the proper circumstances—for this the mili- 


*Commission on Industrial Relations. (U. 8S.) Final Report 
and Testimony, 1916, v. XI, p. 109783. 
2 Massachusetts Special Commission, p. 14. 
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tia have shown themselves unfitted in organiza- 
tion, by training and from the very nature and 
purpose of their constitution. 


Private Industrial Police 


If labor leaders often raised their voices against 
the use of the militia, it is also true that employ- 
ers themselves sometimes objected to what they 
termed the inadequacy of that force. As a re- 
sult some employers adopted a policy of engaging 
industrial guards who were often accorded a 
quasi-public status through the practice of issu- 
ing special police commissions to them. Gener- 
ally, it is the county which thus lends its authority 
by the appointment of special deputy sheriffs. 
There have been cases where even the sheriff has 
served private interests under an agreement by 
which he was authorized to recruit special depu- 
ties at an established scale of wages, and to secure 
his own compensation for such services by engag- 
ing them at a lower figure. 

A less common practice is that by which the 
state also issues special police commissions upon 
demand, as has been the case in Pennsylvania 
for the past sixty years. The situation there was 
especially difficult. Recurrent strikes in the coal 
fields and steel mills often involved so many thou- 
sand men and such large areas that the sheriffs 


+A local police, subject as it must be to personal and local 
influences, cannot exercise the repressive influence that is more 
potent than physical force in dealing with turbulence; the posse 
comitatus of the sheriff is an unreliable and often dangerous 
expedient; the militia is unwieldy, expensive and _ inefficient.” 
Whitten, Public Administration in Massachusetts, pp. 92, 93. 
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and local police were unable to discharge the 
simple duties of patrol. The mine and mill opera- 
tors thereupon undertook to organize their own 
forces for protection in such contingencies. The 
‘Coal and Iron Police’’ was the result.’ It con- 
sists of men upon whom the state has conferred 
police powers, at the instance of the companies, 
upon the payment of a fee of one dollar in each 
case. 

Here was a situation fraught with danger. The 
corporation police so established owed no direct 
responsibility to the state, were loosely organized, 
practically undisciplined and were paid by the 
companies seeking extraordinary protection. In 
commenting upon it, the late Theodore Roosevelt 
remarked that the state had ‘‘sold her power to 
one of the contending parties.’’? To the same 
effect were the conclusions of the Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission of 1902, which reported that 
‘‘neace and order should be maintained at any 
cost, but should be maintained by regularly ap- 
pointed and responsible officers ... at the ex- 
pense of the public.’’? This view found public 
recognition in the statute establishing the Penn- 
sylvania State Police, which declared that this new 
body was intended ‘‘as far as possible, to take 


* Act of April 11, 1866; Mathews, Principles of American 
State Administration, p. 446. 

2Mayo, Justice to All; Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt, 
Pp. XXV. 

3 Tbid, p. 5. Governor Pinchot has been quoted as follows: ‘‘We 
all know that thugs and gunmen have in the past been imported 
from outside the state for the purpose of enforcing so-called ‘law 
and order.’’’ (Zhe Evening Post, New York, Feb. 26, 1923.) 
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the place of the police now appointed at the re- 
quest of various corporations.’’+ H’or some rea- 
son the promise therein contained has not been 
fulfilled, for there are today more of these pri- 
vate police commissions outstanding than there 
were twenty years ago.’ 

It is however somewhat difficult to say whether 
this fact indicates that the state police have not 
served private interests to the satisfaction of the 
latter. : 


An Attempt to Meet tot New Conpitions— 
THe State Pouice 


The changed conditions in American social and 
industrial life described above—especially the ob- 
literation of the boundaries between cities and 
rural districts—and the frequent demonstrations 
of the inadequacy of the state militia in coping 
with both potential and actual industrial disor- 
ders, raised questions about the appropriateness 
of our state and rural police machinery for the 
new burdens thrown upon them. 

A number of experiments were undertaken in 
an effort to extend the direct influence of the state 
upon local police administration. As far back as 
1857 the New York legislature imposed state con- 
trol over the several local police forces maintained 


1LL. 1905. Act. 227. The same considerations were involved in 
West Virginia. See W. Va. Legislative Handbook and Manual, 
1922, p. 647. The coal police in West Virginia receive their police 
powers from the sheriff. There does not seem to have been any 
diminution in their number since the establishment of the state 
police force. 


*In 1902, 4512 were issued; in 1928, 5830. 
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in the New York metropolitan area. Although the 
scheme was nowhere successful, it has been ap- 
plied from time to time in practically all of the 
larger cities. In a few states, the governor was 
accorded power to remove on formal charge the 
sheriffs elected by the counties and occasionally 
also the chiefs of police in cities. Systems of state 
inspection of local police services, modeled upon 
the English practice, were also proposed as a 
means of extending central control.t In several 
cases state detective forces were set up as sup- 
plements to both the urban and rural police agen- 
cies already in existence.” 


The Role of the Governor 


The governors of some of the states openly ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the situation in 
which they found themselves. As a result of the 
inability to compel sheriffs and constables to per- 
form their duties, the governor of Indiana found 
it necessary to order out the state militia to en- 
force a statute prohibiting race-track gambling.® 
Governor Shafroth of Colorado described a sim- 
ilar difficulty when he said: 


I am required by the constitution to enforce the laws. | But 
there is not a sheriff or other county officer that is dependent 


+See, for example, the proposals of A. R. Hatton at the 
Cincinnati Conference for Good City Government, Proceedings, 
1909, pp. 168-171. 

2Mass. Acts 1875, C. 15; Conn. Acts 1903, p. 100; Maine, R. S. 
1916, v. 1159, sec. 71; Del. Gen’l Stats. sec. 2212, as amended 
by LL. 1919, ie 926, sec. 10. and LL.1921, C, 2738, s. 9. 

3 Cited in ‘Annals of American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, May, 1918, p. 252; and see also ibid., p. 61, for the situ- 
ation in Missouri. 
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upon me; he can defy me; he can say, “TI will not enforce those 
laws.” What is the efficiency of my office under those cireum- 
stances? The only power I have is to eall out the militia to 
suppress something.’ 


And Governor Pennypacker, with a touch of exag- 
geration, pictured the situation in Pennsylvania 
as follows: 


In the year 1903, when I assumed the office of chief execu- 
tive of the state, I found myself thereby invested with supreme 
executive authority. I found that no power existed to inter- 
fere with me in my duty to enforce the laws of the state, and 
that, by the same token, no conditions could release me from 
my duty so to do. I then looked about me to see what instru- 
ments I possessed wherewith to accomplish this bounden obli- 
gation—what instruments on whose loyalty and obedience I 
could truly rely. And I perceived three such instruments— 
my private secretary, a very small man; my woman stenogra- 
pher; and the janitor, a negro.’ | 


The governor as chief executive officer theoreti- 
cally assumes responsibility for enforcement of 
the law, but in most cases he has been provided 
neither with adequate means for controlling local 
police activities nor with the necessary instrumen- 
talities with which to supplement their efforts. To 
a very large extent he is powerless to direct and 
control enforcement.® 


Origin and Extension of the State Police 


As a part of the general movement toward an 
extension of state control over police administra- 


1 Proceedings of the Governors’ Conference, Washington, 1910, 
p. 216. 

? Quoted in Mayo, Justice to All, pp. 5-6. 

? For a general view of this subject see Mathews, Principles 
of American State Administration, chapters IV, XV, passim. 
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tion came the establishment of what is collec- 
tively known as the state police. 

The earliest form of state police force to make 
its appearance was that represented by the Texas 
Rangers, established away back in the days of the 
Texas Republic,! largely for military service on 
the Mexican border. This function of border 
patrol has persisted to the present day, and al- 
though a certain amount of general criminal in- 
vestigation is now undertaken, the Rangers still 
retain much of their frontier flavor. 

In 1865 a few ‘‘state constables’’ were appointed 
in Massachusetts.? While their chief function was 
the suppression of commercialized vice, they were 
granted general police powers to be exercised 
throughout the length and breadth of the state. 
It is worth noting that the creation of this body 
was based upon a desire to give to the governor a 
police force with which to uphold his responsi- 
bility as the chief executive? Massachusetts may 
therefore be said to have been the first to estab- 
lish a general state police force. The new body 
was rudimentary in its conception and organiza- 
tion, and became the subject of recurrent legisla- 


1The General Council of the Provisional Government of Texas 
(1835) authorized three Ranger companies “who shall be subject 
to the orders and direction of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
Regular Army” (of Texas). See Gammel, Laws of Texas, 
Vol. I, p. 924. General reorganization was effected by statute 
in 1874, 1901 and 1919. See Rev. Civil Stats. tit. 116, Arts. 6754- 
6767-b, as amended, for present statutory basis. It was not until 
1904 that police work was regularly performed. See Leport of 
the Adjutant General; 1906, p. 30. 

2 Acts 1865, C. 249. 

8 Whitten, Public Administration in Massachusetts, p. 88. 
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tive revision. The amendments of chief impor- 
tance included the organization of the state con- 
stables as a state detective force, the addition of 
extensive inspectional duties to their earlier police 
functions, and the reorganization which occurred 
in 1879 by which the Massachusetts District Police 
came into being. This body enjoyed an uninter- 
rupted existence until the general reorganization 
of the state administration in 1920,? when it was 
absorbed by the new department of public safety. 

Following the establishment of the Massachu- 
setts state constables in 1865, efforts to extend the 
same general scheme to other states were unsuc- 
cessful until Connecticut established a very small 
force in 1903.2 Succeeding to the powers and 
duties formerly exercised by the Law and Order 
League, it was to a considerable degree the coun- 
terpart of the Massachusetts District Police of 
that day. Like the latter, it was devised chiefly 
for the more effective suppression of commer- 
cialized vice with particular reference to gam- 
bling and the lhquor laws, but it was also burdened 
with certain inspectional duties, including the ad- 
ministration of the state fire marshal law. The 
force was so small as to make a system of regu- 
lar patrols impossible. Its organization Was loose, 
and responsibility for administration was ill-de- 
fined. Direction, supervision and control were 
4 Acts 1871, C. 394; Acts 1874, C. 405; Acts 1875, C. 15; Acts 
1876, ©..216; Acts 1877, C. 214; Acts 1878, C. 160; Acts 1879, 
C. 305; Acts 1888, ©. 113. 


2Mass. Gen’l Acts, 1919, C. 350. 
7 Acts 1908, p. 100. 
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vested in a board of unpaid commissioners who 
were chosen biennially by the justices of the su- 
perior court. A reorganization which was effected 
in 1919 did not materially change the general situ- 
ation.t Although its numbers have been aug- 
mented from time to time, they have never been 
sufficient to perform the very extensive inspec- 
tional work imposed upon the department and at 
the same time carry on a systematic and daily 
state-wide patrol. As it now stands the Connecti- 
cut State Police are essentially a detective force 
with a number of well-trained operatives of long 
experience. 

The Arizona Rangers were established in 1901 
and the New Mexico Mounted Police in 1905. Both 
were virtually border patrol forces on the order 
of the Texas Rangers. 

The Pennsylvania ‘‘State Constabulary,’’ as it 
is popularly known, was the next to make its ap- 
pearance, under circumstances of an unusual char- 
acter. Other agencies and devices for mainte- 
nance of the peace and protection of life and prop- 
erty—the city police no less than the sheriffs and 
constables—had been painfully evolved through 
centuries of gradual development. But the Penn- 
sylvania force was not evolved. It was ‘‘made,’’ 
and in the making, whether from accident or de- 
sign, there was a sharp break away from tradi- 
tion. Schemes of organization and control which 
had become imbedded in accepted police practice 


1General Statutes, Sec. 2266-2303, as amended by P. A. 1919, 
GpZvieee Alo. ©, 275; PA. 1923, C.:202 Ps As 1925, 0. 87. 
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were ignored in the formation of this new body. 
Its establishment in 1905 marked the beginning 
of a new era in police administration. 

The distinguishing characteristic of this force 
consists in the extensive administrative powers 
eranted to the superintendent of state police, who 
is responsible to the governor of the common- 
wealth alone. From the very beginning it has 
operated as a mounted and uniformed force which, 
using a widely distributed system of troop head- 
quarters and substations as a base of operations, 
patrols the entire state even to the little-fre- 
quented by-ways and lanes. Both in its scheme 
of organization, and in its policy of continuous 
patrol, this organization represented a distinct 
departure from earlier state practice. Some of 
its features were clearly experimental. 

Then for twelve years there was no further ex- 
tension; years which were devoted to a ecrystalli- 
zation of the diverse methods followed in Texas, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, ‘and Pennsylvania. 
Subsequent developments demonstrate that these 
widely varying administrative systems were in 
reality on trial, the issue being to decide which 
was best adapted for the work to be performed. 

In 1917 the agitation which had been going on 
in New York took definite and successful form. A 
department of state police was created by a legis- 
lative act which very closely followed that of 


1 Act 227, LL. 1905; amended by Act 217, LL. 1911; Act 35, LL. 
1917; Act 179, LU. 1919 ; Act 386, LL. 1921; and Act 274, LL. 
1923, Arts. Ul, LVaay LI. 
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Pennsylvania.t| Even such minor departures as 
the New York statute effected were drawn di- 
rectly from experience in the latter state. Follow- 
ing the war, and partly as a result of it, the 
extension of the state police idea was greatly 
accelerated. The Michigan State Police were 
hastily organized in 1917 as a war measure and in 
1919 were accorded permanent status by the legis- 
lature. In 1921, the force was consolidated with 
the new department of public safety,® the result 
being very similar to that obtained in Massachu- 
setts. The Colorado Rangers also owed their 
creation to the war emergency. The other forces 
now made their appearance in rapid succession. 
In 1919 the West Virginia department of public 
safety was set up.? In spite of its name, this 
force was devised solely for the purpose of police 
patrol; though modeled on the Pennsylvania plan 
it departed from that plan in the introduction of 
a bi-partisan board of commissioners who divide 
with the superintendent responsibility for control 
of the personnel. 

In 1921 New Jersey established a department 
of state police, the statutory basis of which is 
very similar to that of Pennsylvania and New 
York. At about the same time the Massachusetts 


1Chap. 161 LL. 1917; amended by LL. 1920, C. 83; LL. 1921, 
OMT) 32S File 1922,°C; 401; LL.) 1923, CC. 225,407, 429, 
605, 902; LL. 1924 CC. 227, 229, 426, 668; LL. 1925, C. 181. 

2p, A. 1919, No. 26. 

Per Aloe INO Loo, 

*LL. 1917; Extraordinary Session, C. 12. 

5See W. Va. Code 1923, C. 19. 

‘LL. 1921, C. 102; LL. 1922, .C. 81; LL. 1922, .C. 271. 
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Department of Public Safety was made respon- 
sible for a state police patrol, which also closely 
followed the pattern devised by Pennsylvania fif- 
teen years before.1 Over fifty years of experimen- 
tation in Massachusetts had failed to Ter SIOe a 
better plan. 

Foreign mounted police forces seem to have con- 
tributed but little to the American experiment. 
The Royal Irish Constabulary and the British 
South Africa Police of former days were primar- 
ily military in their purpose. The Australian 
Troopers were established to cope with frontier 
conditions. Likewise, the Royal North West 
Mounted Police of Canada were originally de- 
vised in 1873 for the pacification of the vast terri- 
tories then but recently acquired from the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company.” In 1920 this splendid body 
of soldier-constables were reorganized as the 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police? Although its 
new sphere and jurisdiction bring it more directly 
into line for comparison with the state police of 
this country, these departures have been adopted 
too recently to exert as yet any direct influence 
on police practice in the states. 


Control of Motor Vehicles 


The police forces of the above states represent 
a group which is sufficiently separate and distinct 


2 Mass. General Acts, 1921, C. 461; 1922, C. 381. 

A136 Vit. Coo (1873) ; R. S. 1906, C. 91; 3-4 Geo. V., C. 
(1913): 5 Geo.) Vic (1914) ; 9-10 Geo. V., C. 69 (1919). / 

310 an WV, C. 28 (1919) ; 10- 11 Geo. V., C. 18 (1920) ; 10-11 
Geo. V., C. 68 (1920) ; 11-12 Geo. V., C. 53 (1921). 
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from the others to warrant special attention and 
consideration in the chapters which follow. There 
is however a second group of states having organ- 
izations which must be recognized here, namely, 
a steadily increasing number of forces primarily 
devoted to motor vehicle control. Those of Mary- 
land, Delaware and Washington represent the sev- 
eral types. The Maryland force is organized un- 
der the direction and supervision of the motor 
vehicle commissioner. Although it has never been 
granted general police powers, it has wielded a 
considerable influence in the repression of crime 
and the apprehension of offenders, since the sher- 
iffs of a majority of the counties have commis- 
sioned the members of the force as deputy sheriffs. 
The Delaware organization possesses all of the 
powers of peace officers, but probably owing to 
the fact that it is a subordinate unit of the state 
highway department it has thus far largely con- 
fined its attention to motor vehicle and highway 
law violations.1. Washington employs an alto- 
gether rudimentary body which is organized un- 
der the state department of efficiency and is ex- 
clusively devoted to motor vehicle control.2. The 
appearance of these forces has raised certain ex- 
ceedingly difficult questions of organization and 
administration which are reserved for later con- 
sideration.® 

A third group consists of those states that have 
recognized the need for a police agency upon which 


Siete 102i a100.2) lls 1923.20, 196: 
apatals iin 1021.0, 108; 7See pp. 70-72. 
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the executive can rely, but which have either con- 
tented themselves with the provision of a reserve 
organization subject to the call of the governor,’ 
or have placed all police officers in the state un- 
der the governor’s direct and immediate control 
in emergencies.2, Owing to the very manner of 
their constitution these are mentioned here only 
to be excluded from further consideration. 


Later State Police Developments 


For the more effective handling of a rural crime 
problem with which the sheriffs and constables 
have demonstrated their inability to cope, the leg- 
islatures of about one-fifth of the states have 
placed highly organized forces of trained police 
officers in the field. In some eases, the chief con- 
sideration has been a desire for uniform enforce- 
ment of the laws relating to commercialized vice,? 
in others at least to some extent it has been the 
desire to control the disorders attendant upon fre- 
quent and serious industrial disturbances,‘ and in 
still others, the whole problem of rural crime has 
been a primary factor.5 But whatever influences 
may have contributed to the establishment of these 
instrumentalities of the state, the forces them- 
selves, with only minor exceptions, have quickly - 


1Louisiana 1870; Nevada 1908; Tennessee 1915. The rural 
police of North Carolina and South Carolina are in reality 
county systems. 

7 Rhode Island 1866; South Dakota 1917; Idaho 1919; Ala- 
bama 1919; Wyoming 1921. A similar plan was recommended 
by the Massachusetts Special Commission of 1917, above cited. 

> Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

*Pennsylvania and West Virginia. 

>New York, New Jersey and Michigan. 
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turned to the problem of rural crime in its gen- 
eral aspects. They could not have avoided it had 
they wished. The institution of regular and sys- 
tematic patrols brought them into immediate con- 
tact with conditions which could not be ignored. 

Of these state police forces, which from the 
very outset have been compelled to justify their 
existence by the volume and quality of their work, 
three have been abolished. The Colorado Rang- 
ers, established in 1917 as a measure for the na- 
tional defense, were disbanded in 1923 after a 
political campaign in which the Rangers were a 
leading issue. The Arizona and New Mexico 
forces met a similar fate within a few years of 
their establishment, having apparently become in- 
volved in state politics. As for the others, though 
several have been subject to recurrent legislative 
and judicial attack,’ they have for the most part 
avoided political considerations with a consis- 
teney which is refreshing to any one familiar with 
the usual political setting of our municipal police 
systems. In some respects the administration of 
the state forces has been altogether novel. Meth- 
ods have been adopted which hitherto had existed 
only as matters of police theory and their efficacy 
or the lack of it has been demonstrated. 


On Jan. 15, 1925, the 57th District Court of Texas declared 
the Texas Rangers unconstitutional, and two days later issued an 
injunction restraining state officials from recognizing the Ranger 
service. Pending an appeal, the force has accordingly suspended 
operations. The opinion of the District Court rests upon the 
' contention that by the terms of the state constitution the law 

enforcing powers are devolved exclusively upon local officers, to 
be exercised under the general supervision of the governor. 
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Taken together, therefore, these state police 
systems offer an inviting field to the student of 
police administration. They have developed in 
a new and favorable environment. The adminis- 
trative processes of some have been but little in- 
fluenced by other governmental agencies, and they 
have enjoyed direction and supervision of a kind 
which is all too rare in police work. 

To the study of their organization, management 
and control, the chapters which follow are de- 
voted. 


NOTE. On April 2, 1925, Governor Pothier of Rhode Island 
signed the Sherman Act (Senate bill number 65), establishing a 
department of state police. In a general way it follows the lines 
laid down in Pennsylvania. It provides for the appointment of a 
superintendent by the governor and senate, for a four year term at 
five thousand dollars per annum. Removal may be effected by the 
governor after notice and a hearing. The superintendent enjoys 
exclusive power to appoint and remove both officers and men, not 
exceeding twenty-three in number. 

The criminal jurisdiction of the force extends to all parts of the 
state, but it is prohibited from exercising its powers to suppress riot- 
ing in any city, except upon the request of the mayor or chief of 
police, and the direction of the governor. 

As this study goes to press, the Rhode Island force is in process 
of organization and preliminary training. 


CHAPTER II 


FUNCTIONS OF THE STATE POLICE 


Forces with which this study is concerned.—Jurisdiction.—Po- 
lice powers.—Special duties.—Limitation of powers.—Labor and 
the state police——The police and strike duty.—Restrictions upon 
strike duty.—Relations with other governmental units.—Relations 
with state departments——Problems of motor vehicle control. 
Relations with county authorities.—Relations with city authorities. 


The term ‘‘state police’? does not carry any 
precise meaning. It is frequently applied to 
loosely organized reserves which may be called in- 
to active service in emergency, or to subordinate 
bureaus concerned wholly or chiefly with the en- 
forcement of the motor vehicle laws, as well as 
to police agencies which in point of fact are really 
county organizations. These multiform instru- 
mentalities have been created as a means for 
supplementing the peace officers traditionally 
associated with the administration of rural gov- 
ernment. ‘Their special significance lies in the 
recognition of the fact that, in the preservation of 
the peace, the state government has a duty to per- 
form, a right to defend, and that there are inter- 
ests to protect which require its intervention. 

This study is directly concerned only with that 


type of state force comprising a numerous and 
47 
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permanent body of police officers who are clothed 
with general police authority, state-wide in its ex- 
tent, and regularly exercised. As thus defined 
this category includes the state police of Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Michigan and 
Texas. The experience and practice of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police will also be cited from 
time to time, whenever conditions will permit of 
profitable comparison or contrast with the state 
police of this country. 


JURISDICTION 


Police Powers 


The jurisdiction of the state police rests upon 

a statutory basis. It is therefore fundamental to 
any discussion of the sphere and scope of these 
organizations. ‘The members of the state police 
forces are vested with all general police powers 
possessed by sheriffs, constables, municipal police, 
or other peace officers in the state and are limited 
in a territorial sense only by the state’s boun- 
daries.} | 

In Pennsylvania, New York, West Virginia, and 
New Jersey, the state police are also designated 
as fire, fish and game wardens; they may accord- 
ingly command the aid of all persons in extin- 
guishing forest fires, and may search game bags 


*'The Maryland force is restricted by law to motor vehicle regu- 
lation; however, in a majority of the counties, its members have 
been deputized by the sheriffs and the scope of their criminal 
jurisdiction thereby extended. 
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without judicial warrant. In view of the con- 
tinuous rural patrol which they perform and their 
direct responsibility to higher authority, there 
would appear to be no sound reason why these 
powers should not be extended in equal measure 
to the forces of the other states. The practice 
holds no concealed dangers. 

Thus far no state police organization has been 
vested with the unrestricted right to command the 
posse comitatus or ‘‘power of the county,’’ a priv- 
ilege which is commonly conferred on sheriffs. 
In West Virginia, however, the state police are 
authorized to take command of all peace officers 
and the posse comitatus upon the request of the 
sheriff or the order of the governor.?, In Michi- 
gan, the commissioner of public safety may, with 
the governor’s approval, demand the help of the 
local police,? and in Connecticut any member of 
the force may request any sheriff, municipal 
policeman or constable to assist him, whereupon 
such officers become temporarily vested with state- 
wide criminal jurisdiction, and are paid by the 
state as such. Members of the Connecticut force 
cannot, however, require any local officer to serve 
outside of his appropriate district without first 


Bo tate eon, ACL. 22h itl. N, .Y.; 1921; OC. "828* We Vaz 
Code, 19238, C. 19; N. J. LL. 1921, C. 102. The Colorado statute 
was to the same effect; LL. 1917, Extraordinary Session, C. 12. 

71923 Code, C. 19, sec. 14, par. 6. The Colorado statute con-° 
ferred similar powers on the Colorado Rangers (LL. 1917, Ex- 
traordinary Session, C. 12). 

7P. A. 1921, No. 123, sec. 6, which provides that the com- 
missioner, upon order from the governor, may “call upon any 
sheriff or other police officer of any county, city, township or 
village, within the limits of their respectwe jurisdictions, for aid 
and assistance.” Refusal to comply is ground for removal. 
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receiving the consent of the governmental author- 
ity to which the local officer is subject.’ 

The commissioner of public safety in Massa- 
chusetts, with the approval of the governor, may 
require the assistance of the Metropolitan Park 
Police, the administration of which is controlled 
by the state.2 The Texas Rangers are merely 
authorized to ‘‘accept the services of such citi- 
zens as shall volunteer to aid them.’’® No provi- 
sion whatever is made for special aid from either 
citizens or other police bodies in Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey. 

The right to call upon the posse comitatus has 
always been carefully safeguarded and limited, 
and properly so. It was granted to the sheriff 
at a time when he was the direct representative of 
the Crown and a high and responsible dignitary. 
The centuries have brought many changes in the 
office, which now has descended a great way from 
its former high estate. Nevertheless, the sheriff 
still exercises this important power. In view of 
the responsibility which is placed upon the state 
executive for the preservation of the public peace, 
it would appear altogether reasonable that the 
governor should be authorized in grave emergen- 
cies to delegate the power of the county to the 
state police, as in West Virginia. It is also to be 
noted that in so far as state command over local 
police officers is concerned, the principle has al- 
ready been accepted in Rhode Island, South Da- 


1Gen’l Statutes, secs. 2271-2277. 
? Gen’! Acts, 1919, C. 350. 7R, C. S., Title 116, Art. 6764. 
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kota, Alabama and Idaho,' as well as in the states 
named above. 


Special Duties 


In addition to the foregoing powers, the state 
police have certain special duties and obligations 
placed upon them. Thus, in Michigan, the state 
police may be required to execute civil process to 
which the state is a party? and are specifically 
made responsible for enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws. West Virginia goes a step further and 
constitutes all members of the state force deputy 
prohibition officers, who, as such, shall be sub- 
ject to the call of the state commissioner of pro- 
hibition. In Connecticut the state police are re- 
quired to conduct road tests for all applicants for 
motor vehicle operators’ licenses under the super- 
vision of the commissioner of motor vehicles,® and 
in New York they must ‘‘cooperate’’ with the lat- 
ter in making certain inspections.® 

At some of the remote posts within the Arctic 
circle, the constables of the Royal Mounted are 
the only representatives of organized society. 
They therefore occasionally serve as justices, cor- 
oners, postmasters, customs inspectors, and even 
as census enumerators.? Unusual conditions de- 


+See p. 44. 


?The Colorado statute specifically prohibited this (LL. 1917, 
Wxtraordinary Session, C. 12, s. 12). In New York, by LL. 1923, 
C. 605, the state police are required to act as court officers for 
justices of the peace on Indian reservations. 

EP aAY 1021, No.7 20, secs. 3, .G, * Code, 1923, ©..19, sec. 14. 

5Gen. Stats., sec. 2270. ®LL. 1928, C. 429, sec. 8. 

™This situation is so striking as to require some explanation. 
In the Arctic regions proper, certain non-commissioned officers are 
specially designated as justices of the peace, coroners and customs 
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mand unusual methods. But of the American 
forces, at least, it may be said that these special 
duties and obligations, though widely different 
in scope and purpose, have a uniform effect. Al- 
most invariably, the direction and control of day- 
to-day operations are divided between two or more 
authorities, and the attention and energy of the 
rank and file are diverted more and more from 
police work as such. The examination of motor 
vehicle operators, particularly, is so far afield 
from the normal activities of a police force as 
severely to limit its regular functioning. 
Special duties of the kind mentioned are to be 
distinguished from the obligation to conduct cas- 
ual safety examinations of places of public as- 
sembly, which can be undertaken as part of a 
routine patrol,? or investigation into the cause of 
suspicious fires,* which is distinctly a part of 
police duty. The experience of municipal police 
forces with the so-called ‘‘permanent special de- 
tails,’? which by diverting a few men here and a 
few men there, gradually reduces the effective 
patrol personnel below the minimum required for 


officers, in all cases without extra pay. In the Yukon, members 
of the force (principally officers of both commissioned and non- 
commissivned grade) exercise an extraordinary number of func- 
tions which are enumerated in the Annual Reports of the R. C. 
M. P. for 1923 and 1924. In the settled portions of the country, 
certain non-commissioned officers and constables, by special war- 
rants from the departments concerned, serve as customs, excise, 
and immigration officers, as inspectors of explosives, and the like. 
In northern Alberta a few non-commissioned officers discharge the 
duties of certain provincial officials, such as registrars of vital 
statistics, game wardens, etc. 

1The Connecticut force conducts 60,000 operators’ road tests 
annually. 

2 As in New York. 3 Pennsylvania, Connecticut. 
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the public safety, should however have its lesson 
for the state police. The latter are relatively so 
few in numbers, and the territory for which they 
are responsible is so extensive, that it would re- 
quire but little application of this policy of dif- 
fusion to reduce them to complete impotence as 
agencies for the prevention and detection of crime 
and the apprehension of offenders. 

As to all of our police agencies, both state and 
municipal, we must sooner or later recognize the 
fact that diversion from their essential function 
is a dangerous expedient. However necessary or 
desirable the examination of motor operators or 
the investigation of places of public assembly may 
be from the standpoint of the policy of the state, 
they should not be imposed upon the police simply 
because these represent ready and organized man- 
power. 


LIMITATION OF POWERS 


Though the jurisdiction of the state police is 
of the broadest nature, being in some instances 
extended to include activities which are beyond 
the ordinary scope of police administration, the 
legislatures of several states have imposed cer- 
tain limitations upon the exercise of the powers 
which they have granted. Some of these are with- 
out special significance and constitute merely as- 
surances that the force shall be employed in a 
proper and a legal manner, or declarations of a 
policy to that effect. Thus, in West Virginia, the 
state police are enjoined not to ‘‘interfere with 
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the rights or property of any person except for 
the prevention of crime’’ and are prohibited from 
acting as election officials or detailing or order- 
ing any member to duty near any voting precinct. 
The Colorado statute required that no member of 
the force should ‘‘participate in any political 
party caucus, committee, primary, assembly or — 
convention ... except to cast his ballot,’’? and 
any member hiring himself to private parties was 
declared guilty of a felony.2 Provisions such as 
these reflect not only legislative distrust of a com- 
pact and highly organized armed body, but also 
a past record of failure in the democratic control 
of public agencies other than the newly created 
state police. 

Of somewhat greater influence and effect are 
those statutory provisions which limit the exer- 
cise of state-wide power with respect to riots and 
disorder. These, without exception, have been in- 
troduced to meet the demands of organized labor 
and to disavow any intention of interfering ar- 
bitrarily with the lawful rights of participants in 
industrial conflicts. 


Labor and the State Police 


The opposition of organized labor to state police 
forces rests largely upon two contentions. The 
first is that the state police are primarily intended 
for strike duty and that all other services and ac- 
tivities are subordinate to it. Whether or not 


11923 Code, C. 19, sec. 15. 
2LL. 1917, Extraordinary Session, C. 12, ss. 20, 22. 
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this be true, the facts show that riot duty has not 
been a frequent function of the state police, ex- 
cept in Pennsylvania, New York and West Vir- 
ginia, and that in these states it has not by any 
means consumed a major portion of their time. 
A second contention is that the state police em- 
ploy harsh and sometimes brutal methods in deal- 
ing with strikers and certain specific instances are 
cited in support of this charge.’ 

With the propriety of the use of state police 
at any given time and place, this study cannot con- 
cern itself. A thoroughly fair and impartial in- 
vestigation recently conducted by a special deputy 
attorney general at the instance of the governor 
of Pennsylvania revealed such a mass of conflict- 
ing testimony as to render the separation of 
truth from falsehood virtually impossible.? The 


+The percentage of time devoted to strike duty by the Pennsyl- 
vania State Police, based upon the total number of men, the 
number engaged on strike duty and the time for which they were 
so employed, is reported as follows: 
Year Per Cent Year PerCent Year Per Cent 
1906 24.59 1911 34.77 1916 oes 


1907 9.51 O12 et 20.00 1917 

1908 8.33 1913 16.46 1918 0.0 

1909 12.75 1914 12.30 1919 11.4 

1910 35.25 1915 9.35 1920 1.6 
1921 0.0027 


The annual average for the period 1906-1921 is 16 per cent. (See 
Biennial Report 1920-1921, Pennsylvania State Police, p. 65.) 
This probably represents the maximum for any state police force. 

?See Pennsylvania State Federation of Labor, The American 
Cossack; and Groome, An Answer to The American Cossack. 

% Personally communicated by the investigating authority, Mr. 
T. Henry Walnut of the Philadelphia bar. 

The state police of Pennsylvania, where the strike problem has 
always been most serious, have taken such steps as they could 
to disavow the charge of social and partisan bias. A circular 
which is sent to all applicants for appointment to the force presents 
the following questions, among others: 
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Massachusetts Commission made a similar ex- 
amination of the charges and counter-charges 
which were laid before it by the opposing parties 
in Pennsylvania; its conclusions, while balanced 
by reservations, were on the whole favorable to 
the state police. ‘‘It is difficult,’’ the Commission 
reported, ‘‘to secure an unbiased opinion of the 
work of this constabulary in strikes and riots; but 
from internal evidence there is good reason to be- 
lieve that labor’s charges of cruelty, oppression 
and high-handedness are highly colored, exag- 
gerated, and not infrequently inspired by a dis- 
taste for the somewhat ruthless efficiency for 
which the force is noted... . Notwithstanding 
these objections [of labor], the fact remains that 
the Pennsylvania constabulary is all, or nearly all, 
that is claimed for it by its advocates.’’! Sim- 
ilarly, the United States Commission on Industrial 
Relations, while condemning the use of undue 
force in industrial strikes, gave a qualified ap- 
proval to the state police principle, as being pref- 
- erable to ‘‘the present haphazard method of polic- 
ing strikes.’’ ? 

Inconclusive as these statements are, they seem 
to represent the only official observations on the 


“Can you disregard partisan criticism? 

“Have you sufficient self-control to refrain from personal 
vengeance when you are insulted or assaulted while in the 
performance of duty? 

“Do you believe that it is the duty of a policeman to enforce 
the law regardless of class, color or creed?” 

While the efficacy of such catechisms may well be doubted, they 
have their significance as indications of the official attitude. 

1 Massachusetts Special Commission, p. 19. 

?For the conclusions of the Walsh Commission, see its 1915 
Report, pp. 149-151. 
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subject which are based on special inquiries. 
Twenty years of dispute and contention have left 
many questions still unanswered. The conflicts 
between labor and the state police which have 
arisen in a few jurisdictions may some day be 
adequately sifted and a judicial, comprehensive 
and unbiased judgment rendered. Until then no 
satisfactory conclusions can be drawn. 


The Police and Strike Duty 


Whether the claims of labor are or are not well- 
founded, the charge of brutality lodged against 
the state police does not really go to the root of 
the matter. Police brutality is a familiar charge, 
and one which is sometimes affirmatively estab- 
lished in the courts. Considering the nature of — 
police work, no care and pains should be too great 
to prevent it, or successfully to prosecute it when 
the occasion demands. But it is not by any means 
confined to any particular kind of police force and 
does not in any way affect. the considerations 
which require the continued existence of police 
bodies. The plain fact is that it is almost impos- 
sible to separate the arguments relating to the 
use of the state police in industrial disputes from 
the social and economic aspects of such disputes. 
This usually leads to irreconcilable conclusions 
based not upon considerations of public policy but 
upon the effect which police participation has up- 
on the advancement of the interests or doctrines 
of the parties to the controversy. 

The primary duty of any police Aeooneren 18 
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to protect life and property, and, as a means to 
that end, to preserve the peace. It is a duty which 
cannot be evaded. The large powers conferred 
upon the police for the performance of this func- 
tion must be applied without discrimination either 
as to individuals or as to classes. They should 
therefore be applied without fear or favor in in- 
dustrial disputes and without reference to the pre- 
ponderating influence of either capital or labor 
in the disturbed area. Regardless of the immedi- 
ate cause of the disorder—whether it arises from 
the agitation of strike leaders or from the provoc- 
ative acts of company guards—and regardless al- 
so of the methods used by the police—there is 
great likelihood that the latter will be placed un- 
der suspicion of seeking to break the strike. 

For example, a strike may be ordered and con- 
ducted in a peaceful manner for days, weeks or 
even months. No occasion for police intervention 
arises under these circumstances. But if the 
workers find that their cause is losing ground, or 
that the strike is proving to be more prolonged 
than they had anticipated, or if the company em- 
ploys non-union labor, then intimidation and vio- 
lence are very likely to result. .Under disturbed 
conditions, in fact, riots may follow from causes 
only remotely related to the strike itself or to the 
activities of those engaged in it. If violence 
threatens the public peace, the local police force, 
the state police or even the militia may be called 
out to quell the disorder. The substitution of non- 
union labor for union labor is perfectly legal, and 
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the police are bound to give protection against 
any and all interference with the right to work. 
The effective performance of this duty to protect, 
and if necessary to suppress disorders, frequently 
‘‘breaks the strike,’’ and the police, whether local 
or state, are charged with conducting a strike- 
breaking operation. At such times, evenhanded 
justice almost necessarily operates to the ultimate 
advantage of vested property rights. The prob- 
lems involved are social and economic and their 
solution is not a matter which can be effected by 
any police force whatever its composition, direc- 
tion, or authority. 


Restrictions upon Strike Duty 


However, there still remains the unquestioned 
fact that American communities are inclined to 
resent the use of outside force for the suppres- 
sion of local disturbances. If all of these were able 
regularly to maintain order without other aid, 
the question might easily and satisfactorily be 
solved. Experience has shown, however, that ac- 
tual and flagrant disorder has frequently required 
the interposition of the military power of the state 
or nation. 

Where state police forces have been established, 
the state government has naturally employed them 
whenever local conditions seemed to require its 
intervention. ‘The question has therefore been 
squarely raised as to what restrictions, if any, 
should be placed upon their use. 

The beginning of such limitations may be traced 
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to a practice which originated in Pennsylvania. 
This force was placed in the field in 1906, and al- 
most from the outset found itself engaged in re- 
current strike duty. It also found that the sher- 
iffs in certain sections were rather too prompt in 
demanding aid from the state police when the 
gravity of the situation did not warrant it. Some 
local officers, at least, were glad. enough thus to 
avoid a duty which was always unpleasant, and 
upon occasion is both politically and personally 
hazardous. It therefore early became the invari- 
able custom of the superintendent to require a 
statement from the local authorities declaring that 
the situation was beyond their control and asking 
for the assistance of the state force. If such 
statement was supported by the findings and re- 
ports of the local state police detachment, and the 
governor gave his approval, the necessary detach- 
ments were mobilized at the point of disorder and 
took charge. This policy has been continued with- 
out modification up to the present time. 
Provisions based upon the Pennsylvania prac- 
tice have been incorporated in the statutes con- 
stituting several other forces. When the New 
York state police were established in 1917, a con- 
cession was made to labor by a statutory restric- 
tion on the use of state police in the suppression 
of public disorder. The act creating the New York - 
force provides that it shall not act to suppress 


* Personally communicated. See also U. S. Commission on In- 
SU tes Relations, Final Report and Testimony, 1916; v. XI, 
p. 10970. 
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riot or disorder within the limits of any city ex- 
cept by direction of the governor or the request of 
the mayor when approved by the governor. Final 
control over the use of state police for riot duty 
is denied to the governor of New Jersey, where 
the force may not be employed ‘‘as a posse’’ in 
any municipality having a regularly organized 
police force except with the order of the governor 
upon request from the governing body thereof.? 

It will be noted that the self-imposed practice 
of Pennsylvania differs from the statutory re- 
quirements of the other states here mentioned in 
that it applies not alone to cities, as in New York, 
or to municipalities generally, as in New Jersey, 
but extends to all communities of the state. 

The New Jersey statute would seem to be open 
to the criticism that it permits the governing body 
of the municipality to decide whether or not the 
state police shall be called upon. Although the 
issue has not as yet been raised there, it is easy 
to imagine the obstructive tactics which might 
be resorted to in a city or borough council when- 
ever the question of state intervention is raised. 
Maintenance of the public peace and good order 
would immediately become the subject of debate. 
The exacting requirements of the New Jersey 
statute go so far in their effort to destroy both 
local and state executive responsibility, that in 


a alee Ole, 4. 1601, 

aN. J. Lb. 1921, C. 102. The West Virginia statute (Code, 
C. 19, sec. 15), which provides that the state police “shall not 
aid or assist in labor disputes except to enforce the law’ is little 
more than the declaration of a principle. 
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reality they partially defeat its purpose. For if 
in any given situation the mayor or the governor 
become convinced that state intervention is re- 
quired, there is nothing to prevent the one from 
requesting, or the other from commanding, the 
national guard to mobilize for that purpose. In 
all serious emergencies, the best that the New 
Jersey provision can hope to accomplish is delay, 
and it may fairly be questioned whether this does 
not operate squarely against the public interest. 

In Connecticut, the activities of the state police 
in suppressing riots or civil commotion are lim- 
ited to cases which have received the approval of 
the governor,’ and then only after preliminary 
warning has been given to the rioters.” 

Massachusetts introduces two novel and highly 
significant elements into the situation by requir- 
ing that the force ‘‘shall not be used or called 
upon for service in any industrial dispute, unless 
actual violence has occurred therein, and then 
only by order of the governor.’’? It will be noted 
that this provision goes to the root of the entire 
agitation and confines the limitations upon state 
police jurisdiction to strikes which are accom- 
panied by acts of violence. With the practice 
and experience of Pennsylvania, New York and 
Connecticut as a background, it may well serve as 
a basis for a more harmonious adjustment of the 
labor difficulty. 

The charge is also made that the arrival of the 


OPAL OnLy Cabe lhe SeCe 8: ? Gen’! Stats., sec. 6336. 
* Acts, 1921, C. 22, sec. 89-a. 
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state police sometimes inflames the strikers to 
provocative acts and precipitates a conflict which 
their leaders are most anxious to avoid. This 
contention seems to be altogether reasonable and 
suggests the desirability of drawing some distinc- 
tion between a strike and a riot in defining the 
sphere of the state police. Exercise of the right 
to quit work when collective bargaining fails need 
not necessarily involve the intervention of the 
state. There is no reliable evidence that the state 
police aim to regulate strikes as such, but if their 
powers in this respect are to be limited at all, they 
might best be required to withhold their action in 
places having an organized police force until some 
overt act has been committed, and then mobilize 
their forces at the scene of disorder upon the 
order of the governor or the request of the mayor 
when approved by the governor.* 

In this connection note should be made of the 
West Virginia statute which prohibits the quar- 
tering of state police on property in the posses- 
sion or control of any person, firm or corporation 
with more than twenty-five employees, ‘‘unless no 


Strikers are not ipso facto rioters, nor are strike-rioters neces- 
sarily strikers. In the following instances there is evidence to 
indicate that the disturbances were caused either by “‘sympathizers”’ 
who were not amenable to union discipline, or to disorderly 
elements which saw in the disturbed conditions and the pre- 
occupation of the police an opportunity to terrorize the community ; 
' Westinghouse Hlectric strike at East Pittsburgh, 1914; Bethlehem 
Steel strike, South Bethlehem, Pa., 1910; Philadelphia car strike, 
1910; Albany, N. Y., car strike, 1921; and the Herrin, ‘Ill., riots 
of 1922. See Industrial Relations Commission, op. cit., v. XI, 
pp. 10949, 10997. A legislative committee which investigated the 
affair at Herrin reported that “these mobs were composed of 
people from other towns and localities.” (Journal, Illinois House 
of Representatives, June 30, 1928, p. 25.) 
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other quarters are reasonably available for their 
housing.’? While this provision is so loosely 
drawn as perhaps to prohibit temporary quarter- 
ing in a large hotel, its purpose seems to have 
been to prevent the housing of state police on 
company property during strikes. Without ques- 
tion it was suggested by the situation which has 
already arisen in Pennsylvania on one or two 
occasions.’ 

In view of the responsibility which the state 
has for the protection of its citizens and their 
property, it is difficult to see how any further 
restriction can be placed upon the use of state 
agencies. Certainly the principle underlying cer- 
tain amendments from time to time proposed by 
the state federations of labor offers no solution 
of the problem involved in the maintenance of 
public order. If the state police are not em- 
ployed in a grave disturbance, the militia will be, 
unless the state government abdicates—and so a 
vicious circle is created. The fact may as well 
be recognized that while a police force requires 

11923 Code, C. 19, sec. 15. 

* See Industrial Relations Commission, op, cit., v. XI, pp. 10981, 
10992, 10999. The state police declared that sympathy with the 
strikers was so general that quarters and stables were denied 
them. It will be noted that the West Virginia statute anticipates 
this contingency and provides for it. 

3 A bill presented in the Pennsylvania legislature in 1913 (House 
Bill, No. 432) provided in part as follows: “8. The State Police 
Force shall not, under any circumstances, be called on to act in 
case of any strike or lock-out or in any dispute or trouble growing 
out of the relationship between the employers of labor and their 
employees.” 

The State Federation of Labor in New York has withdrawn 


its opposition to the state police as a rural patrol force, but seeks 
to restrict its use in municipal corporations for riot duty to cases 
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careful provision for democratic control, the 
means employed to that end must be concerned 
with the organization of the force and the disci- 
pline of its personnel from top to bottom, rather 
than with serious restrictions on its powers as a 
peace-maintaining agency. 


RELATIONS WITH OTHER GOVERNMENTAL UNITS 


The activities of the state police fall into three 
main categories. Chief of these is the work of 
crime repression, which is accomplished by a sys- 
tem of regular rural patrols.!| Such patrols are 
conducted on the generally accepted theory that 
the frequent appearance of a peace officer acts as 
_a ‘‘quieting’’ influence and serves to discourage 
certain types of offences, particularly those which 
are planned in advance of commission. These- 
patrols are supplemented by the investigation of 
crimes reported to the police, in which the method 
is not to be distinguished from that of any city 
detective bureau, except that the work usually is 
performed by the uniformed force, and only 
rarely in plain-clothes. A third group of serv- 
ices is of a heterogeneous nature and represents 
for the most part the multiform aid and assist- 
ance rendered to other departments of the state 
government. 


where the municipal council requests its intervention. This pro- 
posal is in line with New Jersey practice, referred to supra., p. 
61. (See bills presented by Senator Lacey, New York State 
Senate, 1928, Sen. Intro. No. 530; 1924, Sen. Intro. No. 77.) 

1Connecticut excepted. This force emphasizes criminal investi- 
gation and the examination of motor vehicle operators. 
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Relations with State Departments 


Because the state police are widely distributed 
throughout the entire state and its members are 
in close and daily touch with local conditions, it 
is but natural that other administrative depart- 
ments should turn to them for assistance. Here, 
ready to their hands, is a highly organized and 
relatively numerous body to which may be dele- 
gated the performance of certain duties which 
the department directly concerned is not equipped 
to perform. Reference has already been made 
to the difficulty that this practice may hold in 
store for the police, particularly where other de- 
partments retain administrative supervision over 
the delegated function. But keeping always in 
mind the fact that non-police functions cannot 
safely be added to the duties of the police without 
jeopardizing their utility as police officers, the 
experiments of a number of states in this field 
deserve consideration. 

Thus far the state police have been eager to aid 
and to cooperate with other state departments in 
performing duties which are not directly con- 
cerned with the enforcement of criminal statutes. 
This is particularly true of the forces which have 
been under heavy attack from organized labor, 
and in one or two cases there is good reason to 
believe that they have followed this policy as a 
means of strengthening their positions in the 
state government, and thereby becoming, so far 
as possible, indispensable to its administration. 
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As a result it is common to find that extensive 
services are rendered to the department of health~ 
in the maintenance of quarantine and in protect- 
ing health officers engaged in making investiga- 
tions; to the department of education in enfore- - 
ing the compulsory education law; to the highway 
department in enforcing the laws prohibiting the - 
over-loading of vehicles; to the agricultural de- 
partment in assisting veterinary inspectors to 
detect infected cattle; and in reporting to the 
proper authorities the operation of common ear- 
riers and other licensed undertakings, which have 
not procured the approval and credentials pre- 
scribed by law. The only objection which can be 
raised against services of this nature is that 
they may become so numerous as to constitute a 
serious burden to the police department. But 
when the scope is widened still further to include 
elevator and building inspection, the care and cus- 
tody of convicts, censorship of Sunday entertain- 
ments, inspection of the pollution of waterways 
by industrial refuse, the operation of ice-breakers 
in rivers and harbors, and the like, it may fairly 
be questioned whether there are not some limits 
to the sphere of police duty which should be both 
recognized in theory and adhered to in practice. 
In addition to the foregoing, there are border- 
lne cases, such as the procedure followed by the 
department of health in Pennsylvania in the con- 
trol of certain communicable diseases, by which 
about one-third of the Pennsylvania state police 
force are designated as health officers, and em- 
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ployed from time to time in the apprehension and 
detention of persons suffering from venereal 
disease.t In the same general category is the 
policy adopted in New York with respect to the 
examination of public halls and theatres in rural 
districts for the State Industrial Commission.? 

However closely allied these activities may be, 
and however important their effective enforce- 
ment from the standpoint of state administration, 
the fact remains that they cannot be performed 
to any considerable extent without reducing regu- 
lar and systematic patrols to the disappearing 
point. All signs nevertheless point to a continu- 
ance of the pressure for an extension of such regu- 
latory and inspectional work. If a distinction is 
to be drawn between the various types, it might 
well be recognized that only those duties should 
be delegated to the state police, which can reason- 
ably be performed as a routine matter in the ordi- 
nary course of patrol. Whenever a special squad 
becomes necessary, or men are regularly diverted 
from patrol duty in order to serve other state 
departments, the process of patrol dispersion has 
commenced. 

The effect of requiring the state police in Con- 
necticut to examine applicants for motor vehicle 
operators’ licenses has already been noted. In 
Michigan it is the responsibility for guarding con- 
victs engaged in constructing state highways - 

1Pa. Stats., 1919, Act 400. 


? About two thousand such inspections are made annually. 
?See pp. 52, 65. 
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which diverts the patrol force, and in Canada, 
under the reorganization effected in 1921, the 
Mounted Police of frontier and Arctic circle fame 
are becoming so largely concerned with the guard- 
ing of federal buildings and navy yards, conduct- 
ing special inquiries for federal departments, and 
enforcing penalty clauses of regulatory statutes, 
that the continuity of their development is threat- 
ened. In West Virginia, the confused state of 
mind which seems to accompany persistent public 
disorder, has even evolved a scheme by which the 
superintendent of the state force is made respon- 
sible for naturalization propaganda, and for the 
employment of ‘‘all agencies in his power to se- 
cure harmonious feeling and understanding be- 
tween the employers of labor and their em- 
ployees.’’1 As a means to this end, the super- 
intendent is authorized to hold public meetings to 
be addressed by the representatives of educa- 
tional and other state institutions. While the 
plan is manifestly ill-conceived so far as the reali- 
zation of any significant result is concerned, it 
nevertheless serves to illustrate the great lengths 
to which the idea of extensive police participation 
in the administrative work of the state may be 
carried. 

Back of all such devices lies the very pro- 
nounced disposition of legislative bodies, both 
state and municipal, to widen the scope of govern- 
mental regulation without providing the funds 
which are necessary for effective supervision and 

4West Virginia Code, C. 19, sec. 29. 
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enforcement. ‘The police sphere is already so 
wide as to make it but a short step to add to it 
functions which are foreign to police duty. It is 
the cumulative effect rather than the individual 
accretions. which threatens seriously to diminish 
the number of active patrolmen and to divert the 
attention of the remainder from what must always 
be the fundamentals of police work. 


Problems of Motor Vehicle Control 


No discussion of state police relations with 
other state departments can be considered as com- 
plete unless due recognition be accorded the vex- 
ing administrative questions which arise in con- 
nection with the control of motor vehicles. Within 
a very few years there has grown up a problem 
of regulation and enforcement which is nation- 
wide in its extent. In those states which have 
established state police forces, the matter is of 
' special urgency because a conflict has developed 
as to the appropriate agency which should be 
made responsible for its administration. 

If the question were confined solely to the en- 
forcement of traffic laws on state highways, the 
solution would be sufficiently simple and obvious. 
From the very nature of their work the state 
police are in the best position to assume respon- 
sibility for handling this matter. But the ques- 
tion is far more involved and complex. In spite 
of its recent appearance, it has already become 
abundantly clear that any adequate program for 
the control of motor vehicles must include not 
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only the regulation of traffic, but the examination 
and licensing of motor vehicle operators, and the 
prevention of over-loading which will prove detri- 
mental to the highways. Three distinct functions 
of government are therefore concerned, and each 
has been recognized in actual practice. Lack of 
uniform approach has led to methods which are 
highly diversified, and which are likely to prove 
confusing unless they are carefully distinguished. 

Thus in Connecticut, as we have seen, the state 
police are constituted virtually as an adjunct to 
the office of the commissioner of motor vehicles. 
In New York and New Jersey the motor vehicles 
commissioners maintain their own forces for the 
administration of the license work and also for 
the enforcement of the motor vehicle law. Penn- 
sylvania has placed the matter of enforcement 
upon the highway department, but the uniformed 
highway patrol force authorized under this plan 
has by arrangement with the state police been 
turned over to the latter for direction and super- 
vision. Maryland and Delaware _ subordinate 
their state police forces immediately to the com- 
missioner of motor vehicles and to the state high- 
wafy department, respectively. In fact, of all the 
Flies with which we are here concerned, Massa- 
chusetts alone has approached the question from 
he standpoint of the major issue involved. In 
recognition of the legitimate interests of the high- 
ways authorities, it has constituted the office of 
registrar of motor vehicles as a division of the 
state department of public works, but has re- 
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served the enforcement of the motor vehicle law 
to the police forces of the commonwealth. This 
method effects a natural division of functions and 
avoids the duplication of police forces, the serious 
division of responsibility or the imposition of in- 
congruous duties which characterize the others. 


Relations with County Authorities 


In the last analysis, the day-to-day relationship 
of the state police with local police authorities re- 
solves itself into an avoidance of affront to the 
latter or injury to their sensibilities. In most 
eases, the statutes enjoin the state police to co- 
operate with all other police bodies, both urban 
and rural. Such provisions sound well but mean 
little or nothing in and of themselves. For by its 
very nature, the work of the state police overlaps 
that of the sheriffs and constables, and the mo- 
ment they step within city limits, they face further 
and more serious danger of conflicting profes- 
sional pride and interest. 

In a few cases, as already noted, the state police 
may exercise certain powers with respect to 
sheriffs and constables in times of grave public 
emergency. As a general rule, however, their 
police jurisdiction is coordinate with that of local 
officers and is distinguished from theirs only by its 
state-wide character. There have been instances 
where friction between state and local police offi- 
cers has assumed serious proportions in the han- 
dling of major criminal cases, and every state 
police force in the country is face to face with 
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the problem in some degree or other. New York 
makes a conscious effort at minimizing the diffi- 
culty by constantly keeping contact with county 
officials through frequent visits by troop officers. 
Probably this method serves a useful purpose by 
providing some sort of substitute for purely pro- 
fessional relations, but that it is not altogether 
successful is attested by the conflicts which still 
arise. There would seem to be no formal method 
for disposing of the difficulty once and for all, 
since the definite subordination of either party to 
the other raises still more serious questions, and 
the definition of mutually exclusive jurisdictions 
would severely limit both in their capacity as gen- 
eral law-enforcing agencies. 


Relations with City Authorities 


The question of state police relations with city 
police departments has received more considera- 
tion. Without exception, the administrative 
heads of the state police have adhered closely to 
the manifest intent of the legislatures, and have 
confined the normal work of the force to the rural 
districts. But this does not obviate the necessity 
for pursuing offenders into the cities or the serv- 
ice of criminal process there. The usual and 


1The West Virginia statute provides that “Any person ... who 
shall refuse upon request to give any... officer or member (of 
the force) any information possessed by him, relating to any 
crime or offense committed . . . shall be guilty of a misdemeanor.” 
(Code, C. 19, sec. 18.) The broad terms of this provision might 
easily be construed to apply to sheriffs and constables who seize 
evidence before the arrival of the state police, and refuse to grant 
to the latter access to their sources of information. It falls far 
short of a solution of the general problem, however. 
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most effective method for dealing with such situa- 
tions is to require the state policeman to present 
himself at the city police headquarters, state his 
errand, and ask for the assistance of the local 
department. 

Conflicts between the state and city police seem 
nevertheless to arise in spite of these precautions 
and for the most part in connection with the laws 
prohibiting the various forms of commercialized 
vice. Almost every state has at least a few cities 
which are known as ‘‘wide open towns,’’ and the 
governor who has a state police force at his com- 
mand is very likely to direct it to intervene and 
to conduct raids over the heads of the city police. 
This practice is especially common in Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and Michigan where the real 
purpose underlying such action consists in expos- 
ing vice conditions as a means to stimulating the 
local authorities to action, and arousing public 
sentiment to the point where it will demand a con- 
tinuance of such activity. A similar policy has 
been pursued in West Virginia where the small 
numbers of the city police have made the rela- 
tively large state force a factor of preponderating 
influence. It was found, however, that this policy 
hindered the work of the state police when it was 
desirable to cooperate with the city forces in 
felony cases. In the interest of more effective 
functioning in general criminal law enforcement, 
therefore, the practice of intervention in West 
Virginia cities has recently been abandoned. AI- 
though the Connecticut statute prohibits the state 
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officers from including incorporated places within 
their patrols, and there seems to have been no 
special activity in the suppression of vice, they 
have nevertheless exercised the state-wide crimi- 
nal jurisdiction accorded them by responding to 
all complaints without regard to corporate bound- 
aries. Substantially the same is true of Penn- 
sylvania.1 New York and New Jersey, on the 
other hand, have been disposed to avoid inter- 
vention in the cities. This is especially true of 
the New York force which from the very begin- 
ning has greatly emphasized the rural patrol fea- 
ture. On a few occasions this body has acted in- 
dependently in various cities, in cases not involv- 
ing strike duty, but always at the request of the 
proper local authorities. 

It is quite apparent that opinion based upon 
experience has not as yet sufficiently crystallized 
to produce a general and consistent policy in this 
field. The two factors involved very nearly bal- 
ance one another. On the one hand, there is the 
state’s responsibility for law enforcement and the 
ovenerally unquestioned right of the governor to 
employ the state force without regard to corpor- 
ate boundaries.2 Opposed to this is the view of 

1 Philadelphia and Pittsburgh are customarily avoided, however. 

2Governor Neff of Texas has vigorously defended the frequent 
intervention of the Ranger force in communities where law en- 
forcement has collapsed: ‘There is no such thing as local self- 
government in regard to violations of the law. . . 7 Every crime 
that is committed is a crime against the state. The state enacts 
laws, not the counties. When county officers protest against the 
state sending her Rangers ... to enforce the law, the protest is 


always made for the benefit of the criminals and not the law- 
abiding people....No parliament of gamblers, bootleggers, 
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most state police administrators to the effect that 
this right with its attendant responsibility is not 
sufficiently recognized and understood, and that 
its exercise only tends to impair the effectiveness 
of the state police in major cases in which the aid 
and assistance of the city police is occasionally 
indispensable. Certainly a long step will have 
been taken if the state police can establish them- 
selves as a kind of connecting link between urban 
and rural police agencies, but there seems to be 
little present likelihood that the city forces will 
suddenly cease to resent raids which are con- 
ducted by outside authorities, no matter how de- 
sirable such action may appear to be im an 
abstract sense. . | 
Responsibility for the adoption of some work- 
able expedient rests upon the governor. His is 
the power to exercise or to withhold. One can 
searcely imagine even the most ardent advocate 
of exclusive local responsibility denying to the 
governor of Michigan both the right and the duty 
of intervention in the situation which has re- 
cently arisen in Hamtramck. This industrial city 
has a population of fifty thousand, of which only 
about two thousand are of native stock, and is 
completely surrounded by the city of Detroit. 
Allegations that certain municipal officials were 
conspiring to violate the federal and state prohi- 
bition acts led to their indictment, trial and con- 
thieves, thugs, murderers and trespassers of the law generally, 
should be permitted to establish courts, elect officers and take 


charge of any county in this state.” (From an address delivered 
at Floresville, Texas, December 30, 1922.) 
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The Black Dots on This Map Show the Approximate Location and Distribution of 
Raids Conducted by Michigan State Police, December 15, 1923, to March 15, 1924. 
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viction. Quite aside from the conclusion which 
might properly be drawn from this fact, there can 
be no doubt that the city, situated near the very 
heart of Detroit, had become a popular rendez- 
vous for vice. Here was a situation which chal- 
lenged executive attention, and the governor re- 
sponded by ordering the state police to take 
charge of certain phases of law enforcement in 
the city.? 

The governor of Pennsylvania has taken simi- 
lar steps in attempting to enforce the so-called 
padlock clauses of the liquor laws, and the Penn- 
sylvania state police have frequently been di- 
rected to conduct raids on houses of prostitution 
at the instance of the state department of health, 
as a measure for the more effective control of 
venereal disease. 

In Texas, likewise, the Rangers not detailed to 
border duty are sent hither and yon under execu- 
tive direction in the enforcement of the liquor 
laws. Commercialized vice violations became so 
flagrant in the ‘‘oil-town’’ of Mexia in 1922 that 
it was found necessary to impose martial law in 
Freestone and Limestone counties before normal 
conditions could be restored. The recent efforts 
of the governor to enforce the liquor laws in San 
Antonio, and the employment of rangers for that 


* Between December 15, 1923, and March 15, 1924, a detach- 
ment of Michigan State Police conducted raids on 275 vice resorts 
in Hamtramck. ‘Follow-up’ raids were made upon 60 of these. 
Of the judicial warrants which authorized these searches, 225 
were secured on information obtained through the unaided efforts 
of two members of the investigation bureau. 
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purpose, has led to a determined attack upon the 
constitutionality of the force.} 

Similar as the experience of these states may 
appear to be, there is a certain distinction to be 
drawn between them which may serve to define 
the limits which considerations of expediency im- 
pose upon executive action. In Michigan the 
power of the state has been invoked in a single 
outstanding instance in which there was no hope 
for any local sentiment making itself felt on be- 
half of law and order. In Pennsylvania, on the 
other hand, the state police have come to be used 
as the most convenient and reliable agency for 
the execution of state functions, not merely as a 
temporary expedient but as a continuing and ap- 
parently permanent policy. It is this fact which 
gives rise to the most serious feature of the 
dilemma, and it is therefore the more carefully 
to be avoided. But there is no appropriate and 
effective way of enforcing a policy of moderation 
in the use of the state police in these cases. In 
the end, it is the governor who must shoulder 
responsibility for due restraint in their use. 

The numbers of the state police are not suffi- 
cient and probably never can be sufficient to take 
over completely the suppression of commercial- 
ized vice in the cities. Municipal police forces 
may from time to time be influenced by local senti- 
ment for the toleration of vice, it is true, but even 

*See p, 45, In the case of Mexia, however, there can be no 
real question of the necessity for state intervention. See the 


Report of the Adjutant General; State Ranger and Martial Law 
Actwities of the National Guard, 1921-1922; pp. 6-22. 
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in those states where the state police have been 
most active in vice suppression, the real purpose 
has consisted in exposing conditions in the hope 
that local sentiment would the more easily be 
aroused. Although the purpose is commendable 
enough, there is real danger that municipal forces 
may in the end shift all responsibility for vice 
conditions upon the state police, in which event 
the sum of the efforts made in the suppression of 
vice will be diminished rather than increased. 

The plain fact is that the state police have many 
laws to enforce and that in their enforcement a 
due sense of proportion must be observed. If 
they make a few gestures in the direction of rigid 
vice suppression in the cities and thereby arouse 
enmities which will later impede them in the ap- 
prehension of a dangerous felon, it is difficult to 
see how the public interest has been served. ‘The 
temptation to employ a reliable state agency 
where local agencies are reluctant or ineffective 
seems to be so great as to discourage recourse to 
‘a more conservative plan, but if any real solution 
of the vice problem is to be reached, it must find 
its basis in the efficiency of the local police forces 
in combatting it. Spectacular but sporadic raids 
never have accomplished anything of lasting bene- 
fit and there is no reason to suppose that in fol- 
lowing the same program the state police will 
succeed where all others have failed. 

‘‘Keep away from the cities!’’! was the first 
injunction placed upon the New York force by its 

1 General Order No. 1, 1917; New York State Police. 
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superintendent. Owing to the moderate attitude 
of successive governors in personally directing its 
disposition and employment, this policy has been 
quite closely adhered to. Experience demon- 
strates that other states may profit by the exam- 
ple thus set. — 

The broad question of jurisdiction represents 
the most difficult problem with which the state 
police have had to contend and one which as yet 
holds little promise for early solution. While it 
is not as yet sufficiently serious to handicap most 
of the forces in their day-to-day operations, even 
the most fortunate of them have reached a point 
where some definite decision must be made. The 
decision of course will not rest exclusively with 
the state police. Quite without exception, these 
highly varied functions have been imposed either 
by legislative act or by executive authority. But 
there is no doubt whatever that the state police 
have generally welcomed the introduction of func- 
tions of a non-police character without such eare- 
ful consideration as the gravity of this step would 
seem to require. 


CHAPTER ITI 


STATE POLICE ORGANIZATION 


Centralized responsibility—Control by administrative boards.— 
The Connecticut system.—The Michigan and West Virginia 
boards.—The administrative head.—Methods of appointment and 
removal.—The effect of statutory restrictions.—Security of official 
tenure.—Official qualifications—Standards of  eligibility.—Suc- 
cession from the ranks.—Deputy or assistant?—Subordinate status 
of the deputy.—Internal organization.—The public safety funce- 
tion.—‘‘ Public safety’’ ill-defined—Complexity vs. simplicity in 
organization.—Allocation of power and responsibility——General 
considerations.—The lessons of experience in Colorado and Texas. 
* —Failures of reorganization. 


Effective police administration largely depends 
upon sound organization and constructive leader- 
ship. Past practice, however, has frequently been 
distinguished by an absence of both. Thus for 
many years the cities were active in devising in- 
genious schemes for control by administrative 
boards. Almost every conceivable variation of 
board control was attempted. There were bi- 
partisan boards, uni-partisan boards, and boards 
which one was asked to believe were non-partisan 
in their constitution and character. The mem- 
bers of such boards were chosen sometimes for 
long terms, sometimes for short, and frequently 
for terms so arranged as to provide overlapping 
tenure of office. Experiments were made with 


boards which received full, partial, or no compen. 
81 
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sation. State control was in some cases substi- 
tuted for municipal control, and conglomerate 
police districts occasionally replaced the more fa- 
miliar city corporation areas for administrative 
jurisdiction. Each new device was for a time 
hailed as a beneficent reform, which through some 
happy combination would serve to transform the 
police into a dependable instrument of the public 
welfare. Almost without exception such expedi- 
ents failed to materialize the hopes and expecta- 
tions of their sponsors. When it came to a mat- 
ter of organizing the rank and file of the police 
department, there was a disposition to set up each 
distinct activity as a separate bureau without spe- 
cial reference to its relation to the administration 
of the whole. By this means minor and casual 
functions frequently assumed a disproportionate 
importance in the scheme of organization. 
Whenever the degradation of a police service 
became notorious, it was promptly attributed to 
the influence of partisan politics, and no effort 
was spared in an attempt to deprive the police 
administrator of control over the selection and 
removal of subordinates. The administrative 
head, however, was not required to demonstrate 
his own fitness and qualifications in advance and 
enjoyed no security of tenure such as was granted 
to the rank and file. Reliance was quite likely to 
be placed upon a system of checks and balances 


*For an account of municipal experience with problems of 
police control, see Fosdick, American Police Systems, Chaps. II- 
IV, incl. : 
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which it was hoped would serve to elevate the tone 
of police service, or at the very least prevent it 
from deteriorating still further. 


CENTRALIZED RESPONSIBILITY 


Considering the striking uniformity which has 
characterized the development of governmental 
institutions in the United States, it might be pre- 
sumed that the state police would directly reflect 
the same influences which for some years had 
held undisputed sway in municipal police systems. 
To a certain extent this occurred in the case of 
the early state forces set up in Texas, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, Arizona and New Mexico. In 
the creation of the Pennsylvania State Police, 
however, there was a definite break with past 
methods. The example was followed in New York 
and New Jersey, and a new epoch was thus opened 
in the history of American police administration. 

In Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey, 
the superintendent of state police is the outstand- 
ing figure in the scheme of organization.t He is 
appointed by the governor with the consent of the 
senate and is responsible directly to the governor 
to whom is given the power of removal. He is the 
pivot upon which the entire force rotates. He 
holds in his hands the appointment and removal 
of his subordinates without review by any other 
authority. Responsibility is so systematically de- 
volved and so clearly defined, that it follows a 
direct, unbroken and unconfused line from the 

1See organization charts on pp. 84, 87 id 91. 
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governor, who holds the people’s mandate, down 
to the most recent recruit. The same is true in 
Massachusetts so far as the State Police Patrol 
is concerned. There is an extreme application of 
checks and balances in the divisions of fire pre- 
vention and inspection, but it has little effect upon 
the state police force.! Despite the rather unus- 
ual features which mark the organization of the 
police forces of these four states, they have never 
been successfully attacked, and have been seri- 
ously questioned in but one instance.’ 

The organization of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police is modeled directly upon that of 
its predecessor, the North West Mounted. It is 
characterized by the same adherence to the prin- 
ciple of responsible leadership that has been 
noted in the foregoing states. The most signifi- 
cant departure from American state practice con- 
sists in the method for appointing commissioned 
personnel,—the commissioner, his assistants and 
all divisional officers being appointed by the 
gvovernor-in-council.? The military background 
which inspired this scheme is sufficiently obvious 


1See chart of organization, Massachusetts Department of Public 
Safety, p. 107. 

7New Jersey in 1923. By Assembly Bill No. 255, an effort was 
made to substitute a bi-partisan board of four members as “the 
executive and administrative head” of the department. Under 
the provisions of the bill, the members of the board were to be 
chosen by the Legislature on joint ballot for terms of four years. 
The board was authorized to appoint and remove the superin- 
tendent of state police and to “have supervision of the activities 
of the force.” None of the circumstances surrounding the intro- 
duction or support of the bill indicated that it had been prepared 
and-presented in good faith. 

®See chart of organization, Royal Canadian Mounted Police, 
p. 95. 
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and, with the possible exception of the Texas 
Rangers, it has found no imitators in this country. 

The Ranger force, in its early form, had certain: 
superficial similarities to the Canadian Mounted 
Police. It dealt with frontier conditions, and 
many of its problems were of a military rather 
than a police character. To this fact may pos-. 
sibly be attributed the practice of permitting the 
eovernor to appoint and remove the commis- 
sioned personnel, and of placing the chief military 
officer of the state in the person of the adjutant 
general, in immediate control of the affairs of 
the force.t| Under this scheme, the governor and 
adjutant general exercise concurrent powers of. 
appointment and removal with respect to the rank 
and file. It therefore notably differs from the 
method employed by the Canadian force not only 
in this respect, but also in the fact that the 
adjutant-general is essentially a political officer 
appointed for a term of but two years. Although 
a Ranger captain exercises large powers of dis- 
missal which have no statutory basis, it has be- 
come settled practice for each new administration 
to displace not only the adjutant-general, but most 
of the captains who have served under him. <A 
certain number of the rank and file suffer the same 
fate as a matter of course.” 

Except for the qualifications noted in the cases 
of Canada and Texas, the forces thus far consid- 
ered are under a single and supreme direction and 


*$ee organization chart of the Texas Rangers, p. 97. 
? Personally communicated. 
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control subject to the general supervision of the 
governor. 


ContrRoL BY ADMINISTRATIVE BOARDS 


While the example of Pennsylvania has exer- 
cised a considerable influence, several states have 
clung to the older schemes of organization, par- 
ticularly in the matter of balancing off the ad- 
ministrative head against a composite board or 
commission which is designed to serve as a check 
upon him. To one acquainted with the devices to 
which cities often resort, the expedients adopted 
by some of the states have a certain familiar 
appearance. 


The Connecticut System 


In Connecticut the ultimate control is vested in 
a board of three state police commissioners, two 
of whom serve ex offictis, one of these being an 
elective officer. The board is not only authorized 
to appoint and remove the superintendent of state 
police, but exercises a veto over all appointments 
to the force and serves as a trial board for the 
hearing of disciplinary cases referred to it by the 
superintendent.1 There is scarcely a step which 
the superintendent can take outside of the routine 
of day-to-day operations which is not subject to 
its approval.2?, The board may fix the salaries of 
individual members of the force within the limits 
fixed by law, prescribe uniforms and equipment, 


*See chart of organization, Connecticut State Police, p. 100. 
2Gen’l Stats., sec. 2278. 
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and determine the means of transportation to be 
employed. When taken in conjunction with the 
board’s other powers these serve to reduce the 
superintendent to the status of director of field 
operations, with little or no positive and final 
control over administration in its broader aspects. 
Responsibility for results is thereby placed upon 
a conglomerate body of amateur police admini- 
strators, to whom, by reason of their ex officio 
character, the success or failure of the state police 
igs not necessarily a vital matter. 


The Michigan and West Virginia Boards 


Board control also exists in Michigan, but it is 
not based upon a desire to regulate the police 
force as such. It is rather the product of a sys- 
tem of departmental supervision which also ap- 
plies to other branches of the state administra- 
tion. The state administrative board, an ex 
officio body, exercises as a part of its functions, 
extensive powers with respect to the state police. 
Itis authorized to prescribe the form of organiza- 
tion, the location of troop stations and substa- 
tions, the uniforms and equipment, the character 
of training that is to be provided, and the disci- 
pline to be imposed, as well as the quotas of per- 
sonnel to.be employed and the determination of 
salary scales. While some of these powers nor- 
mally he without the scope and sphere of the de- 
partmental head, the legislature in this instance 


1See chart of organization, Michigan Department of Public 
Safety, p. 118. 
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went so far in the development of board control 
as partially to defeat its own purpose. In the 
direction of the state police the board has to some 
extent abdicated the powers thus granted, and has 
thereby relieved what might otherwise have 
proved to be a very difficult condition. Neverthe- 
less, the Michigan system stands on a parity with 
that of Connecticut as representative of the appli- 
cation of old and familiar devices of administra- 
tive control to the state police. 

In West Virginia a bi-partisan board of police 
commissioners, which is biennially appointed by 
the governor, is authorized ‘‘to review all cases 
of appeal from the findings of the superinten- 
dent’’ in disciplinary matters, and is also empow- 
ered to exercise original jurisdiction over all 
charges lodged with it against any officer or mem- 
ber of the department including the superinten- 
dent and his deputy.’ It is to be noted, however, 
that this board does not possess the broad powers 
of supervision, direction and control which have 
been devolved upon similar bodies in Connecticut 
and Michigan. 


Tur ADMINISTRATIVE HEAD 


Appomtment and Removal 


One of the outstanding features of past and 
present police administration is the almost com- 
plete reliance placed upon continuity of service 
among the rank and file. In so far as such con- 


1 Code, Chap. 19, sec. 23. See chart of organization, West ‘Vir- 
ginia Department of Public Safety, p. 103. 
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tinuity has been achieved, we have succeeded in 
like degree in building up and enriching the sum 
total of knowledge with respect to practical police 
methods. But while police practice and pro- 
cedure have gradually been developed, the science 
of police administration has not advanced at a 
rapid pace. Most police specialists find the rea- 
son for this condition in the fact that we have 
seldom sought to provide security of tenure for 
the police administrator. In most of our cities 
the titular head of the police department is a 
political officer who is affected by every shift of a 
variable public sentiment and whose attention is 
continually diverted from the real business of his 
office by the necessity for meeting this or that 
popular demand. It cannot be said that this re- 
sult was unforeseen. In fact, it was consciously 
sought after as a means of assuring the subservi- 
ence of the police to the popular will. It is not at 
all uncommon for a city administration to replace 
the chief of police one or more times during its 
own brief tenure of two to four years; and for the 
chief to retire with the administration which ap- 
pointed him has become the almost universal rule. 
He is here today and gone tomorrow, leaving be- 
hind him little or no impression on the administra- 
tion of the department to mark his brief incum- 
bency. 

In the case of the state police the practice has 
been otherwise. State administrations have 
changed repeatedly without raising any serious 
suggestion that the superintendent of state police 
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should make way for the political party coming 
into power. 

It is interesting to note that this significant 
result has been secured without the aid of those 
involved statutory arrangements with which the 
‘‘merit system’’ has customarily been surrounded. 
Appointment is made by the governor,’ usually 
for a fixed term of four or five years, although in 
Pennsylvania and Michigan the head of the force 
now holds office at the pleasure of the executive. 


1The tenure of state police administrators in the more impor- 
tant forces has been as follows: 


Connecticut). s- sce« 6 osx T. EF. Egan, Supt. 1903-1921 
R. T. Hurley, Supt. 1921- 
Pennsylvania .......... J. C. Groome, Supt. 1905-1920 
L. G. Adams, Supt. 1920- 
INCWae COL Ke cos ee aclete aie 2 G. F. Chandler, Supt. 1917-1923 
J. A. Warner, Supt. 1923- 
PETCHIRS Teta ge ciel ae siete Roy Vandercock, Supt. 1917-1923 
Harry Jackson, Com’r. 1923-1925 
Alan R. Straight, Com’r. 1925- 
West Virginia ......... Jackson Arnold, Supt. 1919-1925 
Robert HE. O’Connor, Supt. 1925- 
Massachusetts .....se0- A. F. Foote, Com’r. 1919- 
NGWi JOTSGY os sos cee H. N. Schwarzkopf, Supt. 1921- 


During the fifty years of its existence, the Royal North West 
Mounted had but five commissioners. Colonel Chandler, the first 
superintendent of the New York force, was originally appointed 
by Governor Whitman, a Republican, although he himself was not 
of that party. Colonel Chandler served through the Democratic 
administration of Governor Smith, and was reappointed for a 
second term by Governor Miller, a Republican. Almost a year 
after Governor Smith returned to office, Colonel Chandler offered 
his resignation as superintendent, for reasons of an entirely per- 
sonal nature. The governor thereupon requested Colonel Chandler 
to suggest his successor, which he did, naming Captain Warner, 
the senior officer of the force in point of service. On the strength 
of this suggestion, the Democratic governor appointed Captain 
Warner, who, it then developed, was an enrolled Republican. The 
situation in Pennsylvania has been almost equally striking. 

The first term of Colonel Arnold, superintendent of the West 
Virginia force, expired in 1923. While not reappointed, he was 
not displaced, being the only department head spared by the new 
administration. 

2Hxcept in Connecticut, where the board of commissioners 
appoints. 
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There are no special safeguards for tenure of 
office, but in most cases provision’ is made for 
notice and a hearing prior to removal. 


Effect of Statutory Restrictions 


With this very moderate statutory support a 
tradition of continuity of service has been devel- 
oped which promises to prove a more important 
factor in preventing administrative changes for 
partisan purposes than the most exacting statutes. 
In the state police forces here under review the 

administrative head has 1 never been aaa for 


a removal been Snead: through anything even 
remotely connected with partisan motives. | 
The practice thus established is so thoroughly 
out of line with the experience of municipal forces 
that the question is raised as to. the causes which 
underlie it. Statutory provisions serve to some 
extent as a deterrent to political removals, but 
this does not explain the case of Colonel Groome 
in Pennsylvania, who was repeatedly reappointed 
without question. The frequently declared will- 
ingness of state executives to ignore political con- 
_ siderations in their control of the state police is 
also in itself an insufficient explanation. It would 


1New Jersey, 1928. Assembly Bill No. 251, if passed, would 
have legislated both the superintendent of» state - police and the 
deputy superintendent out of office.. 

The situation in Texas does not present a fair. basis. fan com- 
parison, since the adjutant-general naturally retires with the 
administration... ‘Displacements ‘in Colorado ‘were due to~ the 
termination of appropriation acts for the support of the force. 
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seem that the chief reason for this condition, 
which is altogether extraordinary in the history 
of American police administration, is to be found 
in the fact that the superintendents of state police 
have quite without exception avoided political 
considerations in the conduct of their departments 
and have therefore not been subject to partisan 
retaliation. The only charges of partisan entan- 
glements which have ever been raised have oc- 
curred in two of the three states which are con- 
trolled by administrative boards, and in these 
eases the charges were leveled at the members 
of the boards themselves and not at the titular 
head of the force. 

At the present moment there is nothing to 
justify an assumption that the conditions sur- 
rounding the tenure of the administrative head 
will not continue to be highly satisfactory. Tra- 
ditional practice in the states which have estab- 
lished these police forces is proving far more 
efficacious in this respect than solemn legislative 
pronouncements have been. Whether the experi- 
ence of other states which adopt the state police 
idea will be equally successful remains to be seen. 
At all events there would seem to be no harm in 
supplementing tradition by establishing suitable 
safeguards against purely partisan attacks on the 
office of the administrative head. Current politi- 
cal practice with respect to the police indicates 
that the general attitude toward partisan re- 


1Further consideration of this matter will be found in the 
chapter which follows. 
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movals, though rapidly changing for the better, 
does not by any means even remotely approach 
perfection. On the other hand, there is the very 
real danger that security of tenure may be pur- 
chased at too great a price and official incom- 
petency protected against vigorous and respon- 
sible executive intervention. Somewhere between 
the two there probably lies a golden mean which 
would substantially avoid both hazards. 


Security of Official Tenure 


Inasmuch as the success of our form of govern- 
ment would seem to rest upon the extent and kind 
of pressure which public opinion can be encour- 
aged to exert, it would appear that escape from 
the dilemma lies in that direction. If the admin- 
istrative head be appointed without fixed term, 
and provision be made for removal by the execu- 
tive only after due notice of the charge and a pub- 
lc hearing, then, it is submitted, the limit of 
effective statutory control has been exerted. 
Granting the right of appeal to the courts on 
certiorart serves to dull the edge of vigorous 
action, and operates to discourage proper re- 
movals as well as to prevent improper ones. 
Neither should the precise ground of removal be 
restricted. It is enough if the charge and specifi- 
cation be clearly stated when the executive inter- 
venes. Whether the complaint alleges malfeas- 
ance, misfeasance or non-feasance in office, and 
whether it relates to official acts or those com- 
mitted in a private capacity, the important point 
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is that the removal shall be effected only after the 
whole matter has been sufficiently dramatized to 
eapture and hold public attention. Complex de- 
vices only serve to confuse the popular under- 
standing, but a simple drama consisting of com- 
plaint, answer and final judgment will experience 
no difficulty in holding public attention for the 
brief period required to accomplish an orderly 
removal. 


Official Qualifications 


An anonymous wag has remarked that every- 
one knows, as a matter of course, just how to 
operate a railroad or manage a hotel. The same 
state of mind seems to have inspired the framers 
of the police sections of city charters. Whether 
consciously or unconsciously, it has been assumed 
that ability to direct and control a police depart- 
ment is a natural and universal faculty which 
requires neither experience nor other related 
qualification to supplement it. 

The result has been far from a happy one. Our 
police forces have in rapid succession been con- 
trolled by traveling salesmen, lawyers, furniture 
dealers, small hotel proprietors, clergymen, tin 
roofers, weather bureau observers, real estate 
agents, hardware and candy manufacturers, retail 
jewelers—what not.1 However successful such as 
these may be in their several vocations, the plain 
fact stands out that their only claim and title to 


1See the experience of Philadelphia, Detroit and Pittsburgh as 
recounted by Fosdick in American Police Systems, p. 228. 
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the control of a police force rests upon their offi- 
cial warrant of appointment. On the other hand, 
promotion from the ranks to the post of commis- 
sioner, director or superintendent has thus far 
failed to produce significant results, due partly to 
the interposition of political influence. 

Unlike the city charters, a number of state po- 
lice statutes prescribe certain positive qualifica- 
tions which are prerequisites to the appointment 
of the administrative head. In West Virginia, 
the formal requirements are confined to an age 
restriction of not less than thirty nor more than 
fifty-five years at the time of appointment.! Con- 
necticut imposes a direct and positive professional 
qualification to the effect that the superintendent 
must be a ‘‘practical police officer.’’2 The origi- 
nal New Jersey statute introduced an altogether 
novel requirement. It provided that appointees 
to the office not only of superintendent, but of 
deputy superintendent, captain and lieutenant, 
also, ‘‘shall have served at least two years as an 
officer in the army of the United States. There 
seems to be no precedent in American police his- 
tory for an eligibility requirement of this nature, 
nor sound basis for its exclusive effect. It was 
quickly amended at the succeeding legislative ses- 
sion in such manner as to apply only to appointees 
who were without experience as members of the 
state police force. 


1 Code, Chapter 19, section 1. ?General Statutes, section 2267. 

3 LL. 1921, C. 102, section 4. 

*LL. 1922, Chapter 271, section 4. Assembly Bill No. 251 
(1923) had as one of its purposes the elimination of all military 
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Standards of Eligibility 


It may fairly be questioned whether statutory 
enactments, which are necessarily rigid, really 
provide a suitable and effective method for deter- 
mining the qualifications of directing personnel. 
The ultimate purpose being to secure proper ap- 
pointments, it would seem to be of little concern 
what the statute may provide so long as proper 
standards are observed in actual practice. The 
New Jersey rule, even in its amended and liberal- 
ized form, is still so narrow in its application as 
to promise little but a form of administrative in- 
breeding if applied over a considerable period of 
years; and the Connecticut statute, being even 
narrower in its application, suffers still more from 
this objection. In the last analysis the standards 
of eligibility fall under three general heads, if 
purely personal considerations be excluded. The 
first is education, which in its proper sense cannot 
be measured by any yardstick relating to formal 
institutional instruction. Second, there is experi- 
ence—but experience of what sort? This is a ques- - 
tion often asked by appointing authorities, but 
one which has yet to be more than tentatively 
answered. The third is specific training for the 
job. The absence of residential requirements 
from all of the state police acts leaves the way 


requirements and the substitution of service for “‘at least ten years 

as a police officer, county detective or special officer.”’ Other pro- 

visions of the bill were so objectionable as to prevent consideration 

of this clause on any merits which it may possibly have possessed. 
+See above, p. 101. 
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open for any commonwealth to seek a head for its 
police force in other and similar organizations. 
But even though we were to follow the example of 
several continental countries, and select our police 
administrators from a professional class pre- 
pared and trained for the work to be performed, 
it is difficult to see how statutory regulation would 
hasten the process or insure its success after it 
was in effect. There are some things which defy 
legislative control. 

The objection will be raised that this view 
places the selection of state administrators prac- 
tically where the cities have left it. As a matter 
of legislative control this is true, but in point of 
established practice and ripening tradition the 
control of state police has already surpassed the 
reasonable possibilities involved in statutory 
regulation. Almost without exception the state 
police have been commanded in the first instance 
by men with military experience.t Lacking inti- 
mate knowledge of practical police work at the 
time of their accession to office, few of them have 
since acquired it to any marked degree. But they 
have brought to police administration certain 
things in which the latter has usually been defi- 
cient. They have introduced sound organization 
principles wherever consistent with statutory pro- 
visions; in several cases introduced a merit sys- 
tem free from both the machinations of the politi- 
cian and the meddling of the bureaucrat; con- 
sistently avoided political considerations; and en- 


1 With one exception they have not been professional soldiers. 
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forced a sound discipline. Aptitude in handling 
men has been one of their prime qualifications. 


Succession from the Ranks 


Where the original heads have retired from 
command they have uniformly been succeeded by 
police officers who, with one exception, have come 
up through the ranks and commissioned grades 
of the state police. It is to be noted, however, 
that these changes have been followed by no de- 
partures from established departmental policy, 
such as have characterized our municipal forces. 
There can be no doubt but that state police heads 
support the principle of succession from the ranks 
largely for this reason. They view it as a meas- 
ure of assurance that their work will go on without 
distortion or perversion. Strangely enough, 
there seems to be a fear that military officers who 
_ have not served with the state police may be 
placed in command. One ground for this appre- 
hension was expressed by Major Adams, himself 
at one time a professional soldier, who entered 
the Pennsylvania State Police at the time of its 
organization and who has been promoted by grad- 
ual stages to the superintendency. ‘‘The danger 
to us,’’ said Major Adams, ‘‘consists in this: that 
it might be a long time before a military man be- 
came sufficiently acquainted with the attitude and 
spirit of this force to realize that a private is also 
a gentleman, and is to be treated as such.’’? 


1'These points are later treated in detail, each in its appropriate 
setting. 
2 Personally communicated. 
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Whether or not this view is generally held, there 
can be no doubt but that the continuing good 
morale of the state police will largely depend upon 
the policy of appointing the administrative head 
from the ranks of the force. It should not, how- 
ever, be made the subject-matter of statutory 
compulsion. 

After a man has spent a considerable time as 
part of a well-organized and smoothly running 
machine there is a certain danger that he will 
come to accept it as a matter of course and cease 
to cudgel his brains in the effort to devise ways 
and means for improving it. He may even arrive 
at the conclusion that the administrative organism 
with which he has for so long been associated, has 
attained absolute perfection and that nothing re- 
mains for the directing head to do but supervise 
its daily operations. 

The more efficient the machine may be, the less 
chance is there that it will produce a leader of 
marked perception with alert sensibility to chang- 
ing conditions, and of vigorous constructive 
thought and action. Long attachment to familiar 
methods serves to dampen his ardor in the criti- 
cism and rearrangement of the existing mechan- 
ism so that it may anticipate impending crises, or 
at the very least satisfactorily meet them after 
they have arisen. 

Great leaders have come from the ranks and 
will probably continue to do so, but they are men 
whose native ability and fresh viewpoint have not 
been impaired by routine, or by the continued 
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subordination of their own views to a general 
plan. The job of the police administrator does 
not properly consist in directing his force in the 
prosecution of a particular case or of any number 
of cases, no matter how numerous or how im- 
portant. Rather his task is to provide the most 
effective methods and the most satisfactory in- 
struments to that end. The methods and the in- 
struments which he employs must always be on 
trial before him. Is this method, or that man, or 
such-and-such a device meeting all requirements? 
If not, is it satisfying all reasonable expectations? 
... What are the facts? What are the proba- 
bilities? .. . What then? 

The policeman’s art and the science of police 
administration are both in process of rapid devel- 
opment. The way must be left open for the in- 
troduction of new ideas and influences from time 
to time, in order that the advance of the state 
police in accord therewith may reasonably be 
assured. 


Deputy or Assistant? 


There is a certain amount of confusion with 
respect to the place occupied by deputies and 
other immediate assistants of the administrative 
head. Usually the deputy is appointed by the 
latter in the same manner as the rank and file,} 
but in some cases the governor himself either 
holds the exclusive power of making this appoint- 


* Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts (where the executive 
secretary is first assistant to the commissioner) and New Jersey. 
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ment,! or formally approves and confirms the 
selection made by the administrative head.* 
Little consideration seems to have been given 
to the nature of the relation of the deputy to the 
general administrative scheme. Examination re- 
veals that it partakes of a dual character. When 
the departmental head is in active charge and con- 
trol, the deputy is a mere assistant to his superior 
in the execution of such functions as may be as- 
signed to him. Under these circumstances, there 
is every reason for concluding that the deputy 
should merely be the official creature of the ad- 
ministrative head and that his selection and ten- 
ure should be the same as that of any other 
subordinate. In the absence or disability of the 
superintendent or commissioner, however, the 
deputy automatically takes his place, and in his 
own right and on his own responsibility assumes 
the direction and control of the department. His 
position in the scheme of things is now very ma- 
terially changed. He is no longer a subordinate 
but the temporary head of the department in 
every sense. Nevertheless, his official relation 
has not changed, and in Pennsylvania, New York 
and New Jersey he owes no direct and immediate 


1 Michigan. The assistant commissioners of the Royal Canadian 
Mounted, in common with all other officers of commissioned rank, 
are appointed by the governor-in-council. 

2West Virginia. No specific officer is designated to act during 
the absence or disability of the superintendent in Connecticut, the 
statute contenting itself with granting the power of such temporary 
designation to the superintendent or the board of police commis- 
sioners. Like many other administrative features contained in 
the Connecticut statute this power is concurrent. (See General 
Stats., section 2279, as amended by Pub. Acts, 1919, Chapter 297, 
section 7.) 
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responsibility to the governor which the latter 
can vigorously assert and enforce. These consid- 
erations have probably had their influence in de- 
termining the statutory policy of Michigan and 
West Virginia, where the governor either desig- 
nates the deputy in the first instance, or confirms 
the appointment made by the department head. 


Subordinate Status of the Deputy 


As a matter of administrative principle, these 
two phases of the deputy’s work are in large de- 
gree irreconcilable. The devices employed in 
Michigan and West Virginia are subject to eriti- 
cism to the extent that they are aimed at what 
is at best but a remote contingency, while at the 
same time violating the principle of single and ex- 
clusive responsibility for administration. Where 
the department head is granted unrestricted 
power to appoint and remove, or otherwise disci- 
pline his deputy, the latter is bound to him by all 
the ties of undivided personal loyalty, and, what 
is even more important in a practical sense, of 
self-interest also. Owing his place directly to the 
superintendent or commissioner, he is the less 
likely to curry favor with executive authority in 
the hope that he may thereby eventually succeed 
his superior, and is the more readily trained in 
the execution of the latter’s policies. 

It is at this point that a second argument for 
the complete subordination of the deputy to the 
administrative head becomes apparent. If the 
scheme for an official temporary successor means 
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anything at all, its purpose is to provide contin- 
uity of administrative policy during the infre- 
quent absences of the permanent head. Though 
absent or disabled, he is still the responsible 
leader. His is the largest stake in the game, and 
his control over his substitute should be defined 
accordingly. If in the interest of a more com- 
plete executive control over the deputy it is be- 
heved that some extraordinary safeguard is re- 
quired, it might best be limited in its application 
to cases of prolonged absence of the department 
head. Thus in the event that he were unable to 
resume his official duties at the expiration of 
thirty, sixty, or ninety days, the governor might 
be authorized to designate some suitably qualified 
member of the department to serve as commis- 
sioner or superintendent ad mterium. Executive 
responsibility and control would thereby be con- 
served without seriously infringing upon the 
proper sphere and scope of the chief administra- 
tive officer. | 


INTERNAL ORGANIZATION 


Coming now to the form in which the adminis- 
. trative organization is cast, the state police sys- 
tems may be divided into two general categories. 
The first and simpler of these forms consists of 
little more than an organized body for the repres- 
sion and detection of crime and the apprehension 
of offenders. Other functions may be, and as a 
matter of fact frequently are, attached to this 
fundamental business of protecting life and prop- 
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erty, but they are at all times subordinate to it, 
and, as a general rule, enjoy no special recogni- 
tion in the scheme of organization. It is a police 
force and nothing else. The state police of New 
York, West Virginia and New Jersey are most 
clearly of this type, with Pennsylvania to be dis- 
tinguished from them only to the extent that the 
latter employs a special body for fire prevention 
and inspection. 


The Public Safety Function 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police and the 
departments of public safety of Massachusetts 
and Michigan are of a distinctly different order.1 
The influences which are moulding the form of 
the Canadian force are so foreign to our own sys- 
tem as to offer little opportunity for comparison 
with American state police, but Massachusetts 
and Michigan represent a situation which as time 
goes on will find recognition in every state in the 
Union. 

The extension of state activities and services 
has usually been accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in the number of departments and agen- 
cies, without regard to their subordination to the 
major functions of state government. A com- 
mentator on this subject has observed that ‘‘a 
state was ‘poor indeed’ that did not have fifty or 
more independent boards, offices and commissions 
with conflicting powers and jurisdictions. TIli- 


*The West Virginia force is described by law as “The Depart- 
ment of Public Safety.” This, however, is a misnomer. 
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nois before 1917 had more than 100 such bodies; 
Michigan in 1920 had 116; Delaware more than 
100; New York 187; Massachusetts over 200; 
Maryland 85; Utah 48.’’! The necessity for 
some systematic correlation of these diverse au- 
thorities in Massachusetts and Michigan has re- 
sulted in the creation, among others, of depart- 
ments of public safety with functions much 
broader than the scope and sphere of the police 
force which they also comprehend. 

It requires but a glance at the organization 
charts here presented to reveal the fact that the 
organization of the public safety departments in 
Massachusetts and Michigan is notably asym- 
metrical when compared with the state police de- 
partments of other states. The Massachusetts 
department, aside from the State Police Patrol, 
is distinguished by the same divided control over 
the appointments of division chiefs and the same 
lack of subordination of minor to major functions, 
as characterize most municipal police forces. In 
Michigan the situation is somewhat better only 
because the state safety functions at the time of 
the consolidation were less extensive than in the 
older commonwealth. In each case the consolida- 
tion effected was more apparent than real, being 
confined to a grouping of slightly related agencies 
under a single departmental head with the least 
possible disturbance to the organization, constitu- 
tion, and internal management of the component 
parts. 

1W. F. Dodd, State Government, pp. 243, 244. 
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“Public Safety’’ Ill-Defined 


A closer study raises the question whether there 
is any such intimate administrative relationship 
between some of the units as seems to be assumed 
from the fact that they are all concerned in some 
degree with a but vaguely defined ‘‘public safety.’ 
Those who have studied the matter in its applica- 
tion to the cities have vigorously expressed their 
doubt.t In the cases here under review, it is ex- 
tremely difficult to reconcile the censorship of 
Sunday amusements, the regulation of boxing ex- 
hibitions, the inspection of boilers or of weights 
and measures, and the like, with the business of 
detecting crime and apprehending offenders. 
Where such loose relationships exist, it need not 
be the occasion for surprise that activities are in- 
cluded which have no functional relationship 
whatever. An example of this condition is to be 
found in Michigan, where the state police force 
is made responsible not only for the institutional 
transfer of prisoners serving criminal sentence, 
but for the maintenance of a guard over convict 
camps established for the construction of state 
highways. The penal reformer would probably 
consider the performance of such functions by the 
police as highly reprehensible and improper, and 
he would be right. Such vagaries in organization 
seem to rest upon no sound theoretical basis 
whatever, and represent only the customary dis- 
position to burden the police with those activities 


*See, for example, Fosdick, American Police Systems, pp. 211, ff. 
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for which other means of support have not been 
provided. This practice achieves nothing more 
than a spurious economy, while at the same time 
effecting a serious diversion of trained police per- 
sonnel into an unfamiliar field. 

No mere impatience with such occasional de- 
partures should be allowed to obscure the fact that 
the administrative consolidation of state depart- 
ments is of considerable urgency, and that due 
recognition of these broader considerations may 
require the establishment of a single, even though 
diffuse and conglomerate, department of public 
safety... There is nothing in the situation, how- 
ever, to prevent the application of sound organi- 
zation principles to the administrative structure, 
and the provision of a responsible head charged 
with the supervision of a symmetrically designed 
agency which is closely knit in all of its parts. 
The Massachusetts department of public safety, 
for all its diverse characteristics, might readily 

1The Report of the New York State Reconstruction Commis- 
sion (1919), proposed to incorporate the Department of State 
Police as a bureau in the office of the attorney general, an elective 
officer. Under this plan the force was to be controlled by a 
deputy attorney general who, considering past practice, would 
almost certainly be a political appointee. The scheme is illustra- 
tive of certain ill-considered attempts to consolidate activities 
having but a remote relationship, and without regard to the funda- 
mental administrative questions involved. In this case, the pro- 
posal was part of a general plan for the reorganization of the 
state government, and was made only two years after the estab- 
lishment of the state police. In the light of later experience it 
may confidently be predicted that the question of subordinating 
the New York force to any elective officer other than the governor 
will not be revived. ‘To place it under the attorney general would 
be altogether fantastic. (See Report of Reconstruction Commis- 


sion to Governor Alfred H. Smith on Retrenchment and Reorgan- 
ization in the State Government, 1919, pp. 76-79.) 
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be made to satisfy these requirements, if reorgan1- 
zation were undertaken without respect to the 
earlier statutory basis of the component commis- 
sions, bureaus and boards. The Michigan prob- 
lem would prove even simpler in its solution. In 
their departments of public safety, these two 
states have grouped together certain more or less 
closely related activities and services, without 
actually consolidating them. Thus far, there has 
been collection without integration; loose associa- 
tion without cohesion. 


Complexity vs. Simplicity in Orgamezation 

In none of the other states under consideration 
has there been any attempt at erecting a highly 
diversified scheme of organization, even though, 
as indicated in an earlier chapter, these forces 
frequently are involved in the performance of 
duties which are foreign to police administration 
as such. With few and only partial exceptions 
these state police bodies are models of sound 
organization. The clean-cut lines of authority 
which distinguish the state police of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York and New Jersey, the almost per- 
fect symmetry which follows from the subordina- 
tion of minor to major functions, the careful 
limitation in the number and variety of officers di- 
rectly and finally answerable to the administrative 
head, all are features which are most rare in the 
police service of this country. A comparison of 
the organization chart of Massachusetts with that 
of Pennsylvania, New York or New Jersey may 
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serve as a graphic illustration of the two opposed 
practices with respect to structural arrangement 
and administrative control. On the one hand, 
there is confusion of responsibility arising from 
failure definitely to subordinate all service agen- 
cies to a single responsible authority, and, on the 
other, a scheme of arrangement so clear-cut and 
precise as almost to carry full justification on its 
very face. 

It is a question of complexity versus simplicity. 
Simplicity in organization reduces the number of 
responsible officers with whom the administrative 
head must deal, and whom he must at all times and 
at all events thoroughly control if he is to make 
his policies effective. It reduces to a minimum 
the conferences, the petty misunderstandings and 
the open conflicts which serve to retard the effi- 
cient functioning of the machine. By means of a 
simple and direct form of organization the atten- 
tion of the responsible head is freed from pre- 
occupation with minor details and from the fre- 
quent necessity for reconciling opposed groups 
within the organization, each standing on its own 
little set of rights and privileges and defending 
its sphere of action from intrusion by some co- 
ordinate division. 

Instead of all this, the administrative head may 
devote but a small part of his attention to the 
daily operations of his department, and reserve 
his energies for the study of problems which are 
as yet unsolved, to the testing of various ex- 
pedients which have been resorted to, and the 
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formulation of plans for consistent and orderly 
development and expansion. 

In general, however, it may be said that in their 
organization the state police represent a very 
marked advance over earlier types of police 
systems. In most of the states under review there 
is a simplicity and directness about the structural 
features which is in striking contrast to those of 
municipal police forces. Hiven in Massachusetts 
and Michigan, where the general scheme of 
organization is open to criticism, the police force 
itself is subordinate directly and exclusively to 
the commissioner of public safety. Thus their 
police bodies represent a type which is almost 
identical with Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey. The complex interrelation of boards and 
bureaus which distinguishes the Massachusetts 
and Michigan departments arises from the fact 
that they are charged with the administration of a 
loose collection of related activities, but it does 
not affect the organization of the patrol force as 
such in any way. 


Allocation of Power and Responsibility 


With the exception of Texas, the administrative 
head of the state police wields a power of appoint- 
ment which would be viewed with alarm in the 
average American city. That this system for 
allocating responsibility for official acts represents 
a distinct break with traditional American police 
practice must be admitted. But it is in no sense 
an experiment. The modern police forces on four 
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continents—in western Europe, South Africa 
and Australia, as well as in British North 
America—have generally been moulded on this 
line, and the same principles have now been ap- 
plied to American state police systems without 
significant alteration. Most of the state police 
statutes might be cited as examples of legislative 
self-control. They seek to establish clear defini- 
tion of the lines of responsibility and of the organ- 
ization in general and leave their task at that 
point. | 

In describing the internal organization of the 
New York State Police, Colonel Chandler, at that 
time its superintendent, summed up the whole 
matter by exclaiming that—‘‘In short, this force 
is so simple in its construction that scarcely any- 
body can understand it.’’! Certainly, to one ac- 
customed to the involved relationships which char- 
acterize most of our police departments, it re- 
quired time and a great deal of cross-examination 
before it became established that the force was 
actually as simple in its operation as in its formal 
structure. Yet the one was the natural and almost 
necessary result of the other. 


GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


EKaperience in Colorado and Texas 


The history of the Colorado Rangers serves to 
ulustrate the importance of some of the formal 
considerations which have here been discussed. 


1 Personally communicated. 
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This force was established in 1917 as part of an 
ill-defined state program of national defense. It 
was hastily improvised and hurried into active 
service. The statute provided that the superin- 
tendent should hold office for two years and 
be subject to removal at the pleasure of the 
governor.t All appomtments to the force re- 
quired executive confirmation and the governor 
was authorized at will to remove any or all mem- 
bers of the department and to appoint their suc- 
Cessors. 

The superintendent chosen under this act was a 
former National Guardsman who had been promi- 
nently identified with the suppression of violence 
incident to the disturbed industrial conditions 
which had existed in the state for some years. 
Rightly or wrongly, labor construed this appoint- 
ment as a veiled threat. The force itself was 
subjected to intensive military drill, but little at- 
tention was paid to the training of the rank and 
file as policemen. Their performance of duty 
appears to have been marked on several occasions 
by a denial of civil liberties. At times their 
methods were those usually associated with mar- 
tial law. 

When adequate support from public funds be- 
came impossible in 1919, the force was continued 
as a State agency with the aid of private contribu- 
tions. It thus ceased to be any longer a public 
instrument in the full sense of the term. In 1921 
the force was reorganized; the adjutant genera] 


*Session Laws, Extraordinary Session, 1917, C. 12. 
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was constituted as superintendent, ex officio, and 
the personnel sharply reduced in numbers. With 
the first change in the political control of the state 
government, the appropriation for the support of 
the Rangers was terminated, and the force accord- 
ingly disbanded after an irregular and checkered 
existence of about five years.? It was a natural 
and almost inevitable result of what had gone 
before. 

In some respects the Texas Rangers are quite 
unusual. Despite many vicissitudes the prestige 
of the force along the Rio Grande is as secure as 
ever it was. Its members always exact obedience 
and frequently command respect. But the 
Rangers suffer from the fact that they are a native 
product which is indigenous to the soil. Con- 
stituted as a subordinate agency in the office of 
the adjutant general, they have been subjected to 
partisan raids with each change of administration. 
With a mere handful of men at their command 
systematic disposition has been impossible. Their 
faults and their virtues are individual faults and 
virtues. They are a widely dispersed band of 
peace officers, capable but undisciplined. They 
are neither soldiers nor policemen. 


Failures of Reorgamzation 
Considering that so much printers’ ink and 


good white paper have been expended in dis- 


1 Session Laws, 1921, C. 98. 

*See Inaugural Message of Governor Wm. EH. Sweet, before the 
Colorado General Assembly, Jan. 9, 1928. The effort to repeal 
the Ranger statute failed to pass the lower house of the General 
Assembly by one vote. 
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cussing the importance of governmental organiza- 
tion, there is surprisingly little adherence to the 
principles upon which all sound organization must 
rest. The general disposition is to reorganize 
rather than to organize; to make a brave attempt 
at giving the appearance of unity and cohesion 
through the erection of some administrative 
superstructure which, it is hoped, shall by some 
hocus-pocus not clearly grasped or understood, 
bring order out of chaos. Apparently this method 
does not work very well in practice. Reorganiza- 
tions follow closely one upon another, and yet 
there always seems to be a demand from some 
quarter for still more reorganization. As a mat- 
ter of fact most of this activity is little more than 
rearrangement, and usually takes the form of 
legislative tinkering with component parts, rather 
than with a definition of the organic relationship 
which the several parts shall bear to the whole. 

Even where the entire administrative structure - 
is brought under review, the units comprising the 
organism receive most attention. After these 
have been rounded off and polished up, and their 
sphere and scope defined, the appearance of unity 
is given to the administrative structure by provid- 
ing a departmental head. Somehow or other it is 
assumed that the position at the top of the official 
hierarchy in itself guarantees responsible direc- 
tion and control. Another frequent fault consists 
in extending the number of subordinate units 
without due regard to their administrative.rela- 
tionship to the supervisory authority. 
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It follows that the process of organization must 
begin at the top in order that power may be allied 
with responsibility. This principle frequently has 
been violated. Long after the legislative body 
has completed its work of organic arrangement, 
and the work itself has been forgotten, the ad- 
ministrative head will be found laboring over it 
in an effort to work out a consistent scheme of 
administrative relationships within the terms of 
the act constituting the department. It is for this 
reason that the organization, as legally set up, 
should not go into too great detail, but should be 
sufficiently flexible to permit adaptation to chang- 
ing conditions. Hard and fast provisions often 
defy efforts at improvement and serve to dull the 
edge of official initiative. And without intelligent 
leadership the members of the organization are 
bound and restricted in their operations and be- 
come mere automatons. 


CHAPTER IV 


DIRECTION AND CONTROL OF 
PERSONNEL 


The administrative control of personnel.—Selection of person- 
nel.—Essential qualifications—Additional requirements.—Phys- 
ical constitution—LExperience and mental qualifications.— 
Character investigation——Marital relations.—Terms of employ- 
ment.—Emergency appointments.—Promotion.—General methods 
of selection.—Efficiency ratings.—Disciplinary action.—Probation. 
—Procedure in major disciplinary cases.—Special trial boards.— 
Offences and penalties——Reinstatement.— The meaning of dis- 
cipline.—Training—The training of recruits—Supplementary 
instruction. 


No exaggeration is involved in the statement 
that the direction and control of personnel con- 
stitutes one of the most important as well as the 
most difficult problems that the police administra- 
tor has to face. It cannot be separated from police 
administration; it is administration. The extent 
to which the state police have broken with tradi- 
tion is nowhere more apparent than in this matter. 
It has been made possible by the fact that the 
statutes have generally conferred almost un- 
limited power upon the administrative head in the 
management of the rank and file. The exceptions 
to this rule are to be found in Connecticut and 
West Virginia, and there only to the extent that 


the administrative boards divide responsibility in 
125 
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such matters with the superintendent. In no case 
is there any supervision by a coordinate or staff 
agency. Inno state has a civil service commission 
been given any jurisdiction whatsoever.? 


The Administrative Control of Personnel 


In Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts and Michigan, as well as with the 
Canadian Mounted Police, the sole and exclusive 
authority in the supervision and control of police 
personnel is the administrative head. The limita- 
tions provided by law permit the exercise of a 
wide discretion. Within these restrictions? the 
commander of the force prescribes many of the 
qualifications for appointment, supervises their 
application, makes promotions according to 
standards of his own devising, formulates rules 
and regulations for the government of the rank 
and file, and administers disciplinary action. 


2See pp. 88-90. 

2'The Massachusetts Civil Service Commission exercises the 
usual supervision over the employment policy of the Department 
of Public Safety, excepting only the state police patrol. It is to 
be noted that the divisions and bureaus operating under civil 
service rules antedate the creation of the Division of State Police. 

An early effort by the New York Civil Service Commission to 
exercise authority over the state police personnel was defeated 
by an opinion rendered by the attorney-general on May 25, 1917. 
The latter ruled that the statute had conferred such extensive 
powers upon the superintendent of state police that there was 
‘no function left for the Civil Service Commission to perform. 
The new statute in providing for rules and regulations for the 
examination and qualification of persons to be appointed under its 
provisions makes a deliberate departure from the scheme of the 
civil service law, specifically taking the positions it covers out of 
the jurisdiction of the Civil Service Commission.” The commis- 
sion assisted the Department of State Police in conducting written 
examinations for applicants during 1917 and 1918, but the practice 
‘has not since been continued. 
3’ Presented in detail in the pages which follow. 
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With minor and sporadic exceptions in two of 
these states, these extensive powers have never 
been infringed upon by the governor or by 
persons acting for him. Political considerations 
have been largely ignored and a merit system ~ 
established which in most cases compares favor- 
ably with the best developed under civil service 
control. 

The law and practice in the states mentioned 
above is to be contrasted, however, with those 
which obtain in Texas, Connecticut and West, 
Virginia. All appointments to the Texas Ranger 
force are made by the governor, either directly or 
acting through the adjutant general.? In Con- 
necticut, the board of commissioners wields large 
powers in all personnel matters owing to the fact 
that its confirmation of the superintendent’s 
action is required to make it effective. The West 
Virginia board, on the other hand, is confined to 
the trial of disciplinary cases and is designed 
rather as a check on the superintendent than as a 
positive factor in the situation. These several 
devices are all of an ancient pattern and are inter- 
esting only as survivals and examples of the ap- 
plication of early methods to a more recent state 
activity. 


1It is to be noted that the commissioner of public safety in 
Massachusetts exercises these large powers only. with reference to 
the State Police Patrol. All other divisions are under civil service 
control. Supervision of the personnel policy of the Maryland 
force also is lodged with the state employment commissioner, but 
as already indicated this body is not strictly a state police force in 
the sense of the term as here employed. 

2 As elsewhere noted, the several captains exercise great influence 
in this matter through their recommendations. 
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SELECTION OF PERSONNEL 


Essential Qualifications 


The basic qualifications for appointment to the 
state police usually rest upon statutory authority. 
For the most part they are of a general character. 
The definition contained in an early Canadian 
statute for the Royal North West Mounted Police 
has provided a model for nearly all of our state 
forces. It required that the recruit must be ‘‘of 
sound constitution, able to ride, active and able- 
bodied, and between the ages of eighteen and 
forty years.’’! This simple formula appears in 
American state police enactments in identical 
form so frequently as to suggest that it was be- 
lheved to be endowed with some special signifi- 
cance and power. In fact, provisions of this kind 
were important not so much for what they con- 
tained as for.what they omitted. Thus, they did 
not impose any requirement that the applicant 
should be a registered voter, or that his residence 
should have been legally established within the 
jurisdiction for a given period of years—require- 
ments which are quite frequent in municipal 
charters and which serve only to narrow the 
possible range of choice. United States citizen- - 
ship is uniformly required in the state police, 
either by statute or by departmental regulation, 
but it has been introduced more because of the 
nature of police duty and of the oath of office than 

157-58 Vic. CO. 27, s. 7; R. S. 1906, C. 91, s. 14. 
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for other reasons.1. One of the striking features 
of the Colorado statute was the provision that 
persons who had been former industrial guards or 
private detectives were debarred from service 
with the Ranger force for a period of four years 
following such employment.? 

In a few cases certain preferences are extended. 
The New Jersey statute provides that. members of 
the foree shall preferably be residents of the 
state. Since non-residents clearly are not abso- 
lutely excluded by this clause, it has been so con- 
strued and applied as to give full effect both to its 
letter and its spirit. Using the results of quali- 
fication tests as a basis, all prospective recruits ~ 
are grouped into five classes: those securing the 
highest averages constituting ‘‘Class A,’’ those of 
somewhat lower ranking ‘‘Class B,’’ and so on. 
Preference is then given to New Jersey residents 
in each class, rather than from the eligible list as 
a whole. 

In West Virginia, the statute enjoins the ap- 
pointing authority to give preference ‘‘whenever 
possible’’ to honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors and marines. While the legal force of this 
requirement is not quite clear, its practical effect 
thus far has been virtually to exclude all except 
the members of the preferred class.* On the other 
hand, the Texas statute which directs that 


1Texas citizenship is a prerequisite to appointment as a Ranger. 
Civil and Criminal Statutes, 1922 supplement, Title 116, Art. 
6766-a. 

2LL. 1917, Extraordinary Session, C. 12, s. 8. 

*L1. 1922,-C.271. 

4See West Virginia Handbook and Register, 1922, p. 648. 
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‘‘poreference shall always be given to (honorably) 
discharged soldiers,’’ is almost inoperative in its 
effect. For reasons which will appear later, cer- 
tain other state forces have aimed to secure former 
soldiers even though there is no statutory com- 
pulsion. 

Aside from these few limitations, the statutes 
are altogether liberal, and merely seek to describe 
in a general way the type of recruit to be engaged. 
The administrator is left free to fill in the details 
in the light of experience. 


Additional Requirements 


The rules and regulations of the department 
usually prescribe rather fully the standards to be 
observed in the selection of recruits. These are 
occasionally supplemented, especially in New 
York, with further requirements not reduced to 
formal and restrictive rule. It is a significant 
fact that while the statutes are silent on the point, 
no state police administrator has imposed a resi- 
dence qualification. As a general rule, the state 
police authorities have been anxious to avoid such 
artificial restrictions and have recruited their raw 
material from all parts of the country, demanding 
only that the recruit shall be a citizen of the 


United States. The first contingent inducted into: 


the Pennsylvania force consisted of 185 men 
representing nineteen different states... The 
1 Pennsylvania State Police, Annual Report, 1906, p. 3. The 


Royal Canadian Mounted always has drawn a considerable pro- 
portion of its personnel from the United Kingdom. 


ead 
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practice has since obtained both there and in the 
other states, though usually in somewhat lesser 
degree. 

The more significant prerequisites to appoint- 
ment are concerned with the physical attributes, 
the experience and mental qualifications, and the 
personal character of the applicant. 


Physical Constitution — 


In police circles the question of age is usually 
closely associated with the physical constitution 
and condition of the applicant, although its impor- 
tance also bears largely upon matters concerned 
with the sound administration of retirement 
systems. As already indicated, the statutes are 
most liberal in this respect, permitting an age 
range of about twenty years. State police ad- 
ministrators have shown no disposition to narrow 
or restrict it by formal regulation. Nevertheless, 
there is a very marked preference for applicants 
between the ages of twenty-five and thirty-five. 
Colonel Arnold of the West Virginia force defends 
the minimum age requirement thus set by laying 
emphasis upon the importance of full maturity in 
police work.!| The broad discretion granted to the 
policeman in the execution of his extensive powers 
demands a certain soberness of mind not usually 
encountered in striplings. Mere legal majority 
provides insufficient safeguards. On the other 
hand, it is highly important that the recruit be 


*Personally communicated, and see West Virginia Legislative 
Handbook and Register, 1922, pp. 648-649. 
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sufficiently young to be readily amenable to 
discipline and easily trained in the performance 
of hitherto unfamiliar tasks. The state police 
have therefore generally adhered to the narrower 
age-range as a matter of administrative policy. 

Far more emphasis is placed upon natural 
physical endowments. The usual medical exam- 
ination is supplemented by tests of strength and 
agility which are conducted either by a police 
surgeon, as in New Jersey; by militia or state 
health officers, as in Massachusetts and West 
Virginia; or by medical practitioners. A mini- 
mum height requirement, which in no state is less 
than five feet and six inches, is customarily sup- 
plemented by a due regard for the height-weight 
ratio of the applicant. 

It is difficult to give an adequate general im- 
pression of the concern with which this matter of 
physical availability is viewed by state police 
authorities. Hixperience has taught them that the 
exposure and fatigue necessarily associated with 
extended patrols and long hours of duty require 
a superior kind of physical qualification. From a 
review of the personnel statistics of a number of 
the state forces, it would appear that applicants 
are rejected more frequently on medical and 
physical examination than for all other causes 
combined. While this is doubtless due in some 
degree to the greater precision of medical knowl- 
edge and information, the firm insistence of the 
state police upon sheer physical fitness has also 
without any doubt very largely contributed to it. 
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Experience and Mental Qualifications 


In common with other agencies which have at- 
tempted it, the state police have failed to develop 
precise standards relating to the type of employ- 
ment which best fits an applicant for police work. 
The military experience features of the West Vir- 
ginia statute have already been referred to! and 
in other states the same policy has been followed 
in less formal manner.? In Pennsylvania it has 
been the practice from the very beginning to re- 
eruit the force from honorably discharged 
soldiers, particularly those coming from the 
Philippine service, and in all of the other states 
here under review some type of military training, 
whether with the regular federal forces or the 
state militia, is preferred. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that the state police forces are 
a recent development and that with the exception _. 
of Pennsylvania and Texas they have assumed 
their present form since 1917. With the able- 
bodied members of an entire generation under 
arms for two or three years, nothing could be more 
natural than that military service should be re- 
quired of applicants. It may very well be that 
this insistence upon military training is more ap- 
parent than real, and that a few more years will 
see larger numbers of men without military back- 
ground enrolled with the state police. Although 
there is no doubt that the vast majority of state 


1See p. 129. 
2 Notably in Pennsylvania and New York. 
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police officers still have a strong preference for 
the former soldier of non-commissioned grade, 
here and there are those who are beginning to de- 
clare that military training tends to dull initiative 
and to incapacitate the policeman in dealing with 
unrehearsed situations. 

The entire issue still resides in the realm of 
opinion, but the fair critic must concede that 
under the special conditions which have obtained 
since the World War, the defenders of military 
experience as a prerequisite to state police duty 
have certain persuasive arguments to support 
their belief. The application of the rule not only 
serves automatically to eliminate the physically 
unfit at the very outset, but also greatly expedites 
the task of preliminary instruction in the elemen- 
tary military forms and evolutions which are 
essential to-a uniformed body. 

Thus far, the Massachusetts force is the only 
one which lays any stress whatever upon previous 
police experience, most of the state police ad- 
ministrators preferring good human raw material 
which has been subjected to a certain amount of 
military discipline. They are most anxious to 
break with what they believe to be the sordid 
tradition which has attached itself to police work, 
and therefore seek to avoid anything which has 
come into contact with that tradition. One or two 
even go so far as to decline to appoint honorably 
discharged members of other state police forces 
on the ground that the advantages of previous 
experience which such applicants may bring with 
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them are offset by the difficulties encountered in 
training them to serve a police regime which is 
different from that to which they have been 
accustomed. 

The mentel qualification tests are generally of ~ 
the simplest order. Demonstration of the appli- 
eant’s literacy, his ability to present his thoughts 
coherently and legibly, and a working knowledge 
of the elements of arithmetic are required by all 
state police forces. Additional tests are also pre- 
seribed in certain states. New York has a test for _ 
visual memory; Massachusetts provides an exam- 
ination into the candidate’s interest in current 
events; and familiarity with state geography is 
required by several. The purpose underlying 
these elementary requirements is not to demand a 
particular subject-matter as a part of the mental 
content and equipment of the recruit, but rather 
to determine in advance, so far as is possible, his 
ability to absorb and apply the knowledge which 
the policeman must have. 

With this idea in mind, two state police forces 
now subject applicants to some form of intelli- 
gence test. New York employs nothing more than 
a brief ‘‘directions test.’’ In New Jersey, how- 
ever, a rather comprehensive examination is con- 
ducted in order to ascertain not only the appli- 
cant’s comprehension of and ability to follow 
written orders, but also his reasoning powers, 
Judgment, natural aptitude for police work, and 
general information. The most that can be said 
at the present time for such devices is that they 
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constitute interesting experiments in the weigh- 
ing and measuring of certain personal factors 
which thus far have proved of a most elusive char- 
acter and all but imponderable. 

In all these forces there is a disposition to view 
formal tests and examinations merely as con- 
venient means for eliminating the palpably unfit, 
and determination of positive qualities is per- 
mitted to rest upon the results of a personal inter- 
view. In this, the administrative head applies his 
own practical experience in dealing with men to 
the determination of the applicant’s mental alert- 
ness and his personal qualities as indicated by 
speech, action, poise, appearance, and the like. 
Such tests suffer from the disadvantage that they 
do not measure desired qualities on a percentage 
scale, but it may fairly be questioned whether the 
written tests of aptitude for police work are in all 
cases as mathematically precise as the scheme of 
erading may make them appear.t The important 
consideration is that the responsible head shall 
secure the kind of raw material which the work in 
hand requires. The time is probably still some- 
what distant when formal tests will accurately 
measure all essential qualities, and in any case 
success in the performance of actual duty in the 
field will remain the final and the conclusive 
demonstration of fitness. 


+¥For a description of the method of evaluating mental tests see 
EK. M. Martin, ‘An Aptitude Test for Policemen,” Journal of 
Criminal Law and Criminology, vol. xiv, no. 38, November, 1928, 
p. 3876 ff. Attention is also called to an interesting and signifi- 
cant article by Telford and Moss, ‘‘Suggested Tests for Patrol- 
men,” Public Personnel Studies, vol. ii, no. 4, July, 1924, p. 112 ff. 
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In Texas the commanding officer of each com- 
pany is permitted to apply his own personal 
standards in recommending the appointment of 
subordinates. It is reported that a certain 
Ranger captain, after applying such formal tests 
as the regulations of the force require, asks but 
three questions on his own account. They are: 
Can you ride? Can you cook? Can you shoot? 
If the applicant can demonstrate the truth of 
affirmative answers to these, and all other require- 
ments are met, he is forthwith recommended for 
appointment. 

However rudimentary such experience and 
qualification tests may appear to be they at least 
have some direct and immediate bearing upon the 
duty to be performed by a Texas Ranger. The 
difficulty thus far encountered in devising tests 
for the more highly developed state forces is due 
to an inability to effect this close correlation with 
necessary daily tasks. 


Character Investigation 


With but minor exceptions, state police authori- 
ties are accustomed to require that the appli- 
eant shall submit a certain number of character 
vouchers; that persons intimately acquainted with 
him and without direct and personal interest in 
his appointment shall certify to his sobriety, his 
freedom from the use of narcotic drugs, his law- 
abiding habits and general good conduct in per- 
sonal relations. Experience has amply demon- 

1 Personally communicated by Mr. W. P. Webb of Austin, Texas. 
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strated that such assurances have little or no 
value in and of themselves, although it is not at all 
uncommon to find civil service and police authori- 
ties either accepting them at their face value or 
conducting only the most superficial inquiry into 
their reliability and validity. Yet an established 
reputation for good moral character is probably 
the most important element in the preliminary 
qualification of a policeman. In addition to the 
temptations and corrupting influences surround- 
ing the performance of police duty, which are of 
such a nature as severely to test the moral fibre 
of any man, the policeman is required to enforce 
laws and ordinances establishing a_ certain 
standard of personal and social conduct. If he is 
to be a reliable public agent, he must be in general 
accord with the policy which such laws represent. 
The best indication of this is the applicant’s own 
past record in the community and his general atti- 
tude towards organized society. 

The efforts of the state police to establish 
affirmatively the character and reputation of 
applicants, while far from being uniform, never- 
theless represent a very pronounced advance over 
the casual methods employed by most other 
American police forces. The distinguishing fea- 
ture of the state police method consists in the fact 
that a first-hand inquiry is made among the appli- 
cant’s friends,. associates and neighbors. In 
Michigan alone is sole reliance placed upon corre- 
spondence with citizens who have permitted the 
use of their names as character references. The 
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general procedure is the assignment of a non- 
commissioned officer or patrolman to the task of 
making inquiry of all persons who might have inti- 
mate knowledge of the applicant and interviewing 
them in person. 

The New York practice carries this plan even 
further and represents perhaps the most highly 
developed method yet devised. The established 
rule in this force is to make an officer of com- 
missioned rank, in the troop area from which the 
application comes, responsible for an inquiry not 
alone into the character of the applicant but also 
the standing and reliability of the persons who 
have vouched for him. The officer then submits 
a report describing the persons interviewed and 
all pertinent facts relating to the applicant, to- 
gether with the officer’s recommendation and con- 
clusions. There is an example not only of due 
recognition of the importance of character in- 
vestigation, but an established procedure which 
provides an adequate basis for Judgment and 
definite allocation of responsibility for the action 
taken. 

As a means for discouraging thoughtless char- 
acter endorsements by responsible persons the 
New Jersey force formally warns them that the 
nature of the recommendation which they accord 
to the applicant may at any time be made public. 
Although but a minor expedient, it still deserves 
consideration because of its tendency to minimize 
the number of unconsidered or over-generous en- 
dorsements. 
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Marital Relations 


The conditions under which a state policeman | 
performs his duties, the very moderate cash 
salary which he receives, the heavy demands upon 
his time, the requirement that he live in police 
barracks, the frequent transfers from point to 
point throughout the state, all operate to make the 
service unsatisfactory to one who is bound by 
family ties. The state police therefore generally 
seek to avoid one cause for excessive turn-over of 
personnel by requiring that recruits be unmarried. 
Some forces even go so far as to discourage, 
within certain limits, marriage by members of the 
force whose income as policemen would not permit 
them to maintain a separate domestic establish- 
ment. . 

While Pennsylvania had no restrictions upon 
marriage at the outset, it was not long before it 
was found necessary to prohibit the enlistment of 
married men. The operation of the rule was ex- 
tended in 1917, when it was ordered that any 
member of the force entering into marriage 
should be honorably discharged.’ Since that time 
there has been some modification to the effect that 
a member may marry after the completion of two 
enlistments, representing four years of service, if 
the troop commander approves. 

Both the Mounted Police of Canada and the 
New Jersey force have evolved systems which are 
practically identical with that now in force in 

1 General Order No. 8, March, 1917. 
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Pennsylvania. New York, Michigan and West 
Virginia also recognize the existence of a distinct 
problem in this matter, but have not reduced their 
respective policies to definite rule.? 


Terms of Employment 


Standing in further contrast with municipal 
methods is the state police practice pertaining te 
the terms of employment. Instead of surrounding 
the rank and file with safeguards assuring undis- 
turbed tenure of office, the state forces take steps 
to protect themselves against sudden resignations 
which would be detrimental to the service. The 
contract of employment therefore usually takes 
the form of an enlistment paper in which the 
recruit engages and undertakes to remain in the 
service of the state for a period of two years un- 
less sooner released.2 This practice probably 
rests to some extent upon the early and continuing 
policy of the Canadian force which even today is 
much more clearly military, both in purpose and 
in method, than any of our state forces. Added 
to this historical reason, however, is the influence 
of recurrent strike duty upon the force. There 
can be absolutely no question but that the main- 
tenance of puble order during industrial and 
other disturbances is an unpleasant and unwel- 
come obligation to officers and men alike. It 
represents extended tours of duty under trying 

1Hor a brief summary of the situation from the administrator’s 


point of view, see the West Virginia Legislative Handbook and 
Manual, 1922, p. 649. 


* Except in Connecticut where no such obligation is exacted. 
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conditions and occasional conflicts with disorderly 
elements in overwhelming numbers. So there are 
sound reasons for the organization to protect 
itself against resignations submitted on the eve of 
a call to riot duty or immediately following it, 
where withdrawals are attempted in such numbers 
as to cripple the effectiveness of the force. It may 
also be remarked in passing that the practice of 
enlistment for a definite period completely dis- 
poses of any question of the unionization of the 
rank and file, which has caused concern in police 
bodies both in this country and abroad. 

As a matter of established practice, consent to 
a voluntary resignation is always granted in- 
Michigan without the exaction of a penalty. The~ 
Canadian force, on the other hand, requires that 
the enlisted constable buy his discharge. Penn- 
sylvania steers a more moderate course and per- 
mits voluntary resignations with the permission 
of the superintendent and the forfeiture of two~ 
weeks’ pay. On second or later enlistments, how- 
ever, exaction of the forfeit is frequently waived. 
In other states, no definite policy has been estab- 
lished, consent to a voluntary resignation being 
accorded or withheld according as the demands of 
the service dictate. 

Three states impose statutory penalties for 
withdrawal without the consent of the depart- 
ment. In New York,! New Jersey,” and West Vir- 
oinia ? such unapproved resignations, which really 


PLANS A 1Old, CaLGis *LL. Ne J. 19215 C0102) sects) 
> West Virginia Code, C. 19, sec. 8. 
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are in the nature of desertion, constitute a mis- 
demeanor, and are punishable as such. In all 
cases, the deserter forfeits to the state any pay or 
allowances which might otherwise be due and pay- 
able to him. 


Emergency Appointments 


Certain forces are authorized to expand their 
numbers temporarily in order to meet grave 
emergencies. In Canada, there is statutory sanc- 
tion for the organization of former officers and 


men of the Mounted Police into an emergency re-. 


serve which shall be subject to call to active duty 
when required.t Just how effective this scheme 
might prove to be it is impossible to ascertain, 
since the reserve has not been organized. From 
this very fact it might be concluded that it is not 
viewed as offering any particular promise of suc- 
cessful administration.” 


The governor of Texas may increase the Ranger - 


force beyond the statutory limit in emergencies.?* 
Likewise, in West Virginia at the time of the 
‘farmed march’’ against the Williamson County 
jail, a considerable number of citizens were sworn 
in as state policemen in order to prevent the 


threatened jail delivery. The Massachusetts ad-~ 


19-10 Geo. V. (1919), Chap. 69, sec. 11. 

2'This opinion is fortified by the personally communicated judg- 
ments of several officers of the force. 

2k. C. S.—Title 116—Art. 6755. At the time of the railroad 
shopmen’s strike in 1922, the force was increased five-fold, the 
emergency appointees being paid by the railroads. (Annual Re- 
ports of the Adjutant General of Texas, 1921-1922, pp. 55-56.) 
As applied in this case the practice is manifestly improper and has 
nothing to commend it. 


% 
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ministration is in a position not only to recruit 100 
additional men above the normal quota of 140,1 
but also to draw upon the inspectional force of the 
department of public safety and the Metropolitan 
District (Park) Police which is directly under 
state control. By these means, a body of about 
330 additional men of varying aptitude and train- 
ing may be mobilized and placed into emergency 
service within a short time.’ 

The other states are bound to their legal quotas 
and cannot exceed them. In some of these, the 
administrative heads have expressed their dis- 
taste for any scheme which involves lending their 
uniform and their name to untrained and un- 
disciplined personnel,? and the moral of the fol- 
lowing tale from Pennsylvania lends point and 
force to their objections : 


“In the spring of 1916, when ... all the squadron was 
occupied with the woes of the eastern (portion of the) state, 
troubles broke out in the west. Then it was demanded of 
Major Groome that he detach troops from the east for western 
service. 

“*T cannot do it,’ said he. ‘It would be deserting the field. 
It would be giving criminal encouragement. It would be 
subversive of public morale.’ 

“<Then,’ he was told, ‘you must add to your force to meet 
this emergency.’ 

6“ “How 9? 

“ “Why, hire more men, of course.’ 

“Said the superintendent of state police: ‘Given the best of 
material and the hardest of work, it takes over a year to 


1The power thus vested in the governor is not limited to 
emergencies. 

2Gen’] Acts, 1919, C. 350, ss. 107, 110. 

3 Personally communicated. 
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make a state police officer. Do you think that I would trust 
that uniform to a stranger, with the chance of his disgracing 
it? If you wanted a larger state police, the time to think of 
it was in the last legislature. Now you must abide by your 
choice.’ ”’ = | 


This argument, which is a persuasive one, does 
not however affect the validity of the Massa- 
chusetts practice by which the governor is 
authorized to permit a substantial increase in the 
numbers of the force over and above the statutory 
quota, nor, it may be added, the rule of West Vir- 
ginia and Texas which devolves upon the governor 
the power to muster out any company at dis- 
eretion.2, These two methods are really comple- 
mentary, each to the other. Together they pro- 
vide that flexibility which the system of statutory 
quotas necessarily lacks. They should therefore 
commend themselves particularly to those states 
which hold biennial rather than annual legislative 
sessions. 

Under the Canadian system, the governor-in- .. 
council enlarges or contracts the number of the 
Mounted Police from time to time as circum- 
stances dictate. The devices employed in Massa- 
chusetts and West Virginia are wooden by com- 
parison, but it must be remembered that they, in 
common with the other states, are in the grip of 
a legislative disposition to regulate public busi- 
ness by detailed enactments and that this cannot 
be easily changed. 


*Mayo, Justice to All, pp. 242-243. 
7 West Virginia Code, C. 19, s. 6; Texas Civil and Criminal 
Statutes, 1922 supp. Title 116, Art. 6759. 
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PROMOTION 


Without exception, the system for promotion in 
every state police organization is entirely within 
the control of the administrative head of the force. 
It has already been observed that the best test of 
police qualities is to be found in the actual per- 
formance of police duties and that the chief thing 
to be desired in non-commissioned and commis- 
sioned officers is capacity for leadership and 
ability to secure obedience to official requirements. 
A superior degree of knowledge of the police- 
man’s art may be acquired with experience and 
study, and within reasonable limits may be tested 
from time to time by written and oral examina- 
tion, but all this knowledge and accumulated in- 
formation is of questionable value unless it can 
be effectively employed in specific cases. It is 
therefore most important that some method be 
devised for recording in systematic fashion the 
effectiveness or non-effectiveness of the patrol- 
man in executing assignments, together with the 
judgment of his superiors as to his ability in 
handling men. While capacity for leadership is a 
matter of pure opinion which cannot be defined in 
advance, still the impressions and conclusions of 
superiors cannot fail to have some value as aids 
to the administrative head in making his selection. 

Except in the Canadian and West Virginia 
forces, the state police have uniformly insisted 
that all appointments to the force shall be at the 
lowest grade and that promotions shall be made 
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from the ranks. From the very beginning it has 
been the accepted practice in the Royal Mounted 
to make appointments to commissioned grades 
not only from the ranks, but from the Royal Mili- 
tary College and from the militia as well. It is 
derived from the fact that the force has certain 
definite military features, not only in its historical 
background, but also in its scheme of organization, 
for, unlike most of the American forces, commis- 
sioned officers in the Mounted Police hold their 
authority directly from the executive. There 
seems to be absolutely no indication that the 
Canadian policy with respect to the appointment 
of officers has led to practices which are inimical 
to the public interest, but our own experience 
with police administration has not been of such 
a character as to warrant its adoption here. 
Nevertheless, the West Virginia state police in its 
brief history has had three officers who did not 
spring from the ranks, and whose only experience 
qualification was of a military character.2 Else- 


+The situation in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police with re- 
spect to the number of officers secured from both sources was, at 
the time of my visit, as follows: 


Presentcanhs Rank When Originally Appointed 
Commissioned Enlisted 
CODNISSIONCr s OLY Ur prs oad sane 1 ans 
Assistant commissioners (2) .... 1 1 
Superintendents (11) .......... a) 6 
Lnspectorsy (40) Mew eeteds aisle ese os 4 36 | 


It will be noted that the larger proportion of officers originally 
appointed to commissioned rank is to be found in the higher grades, 
where as a matter of administrative principle the practice is most 
defensible. 

2A personal communication from a reliable local source not con- 
nected with the state police declares that these appointments 
were made by the superintendent at the insistent demand of the 
governor. 
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where the universal practice has been to adhere 
closely to the principle of promotion from the 
ranks. State police administrators have adopted 
this policy not alone because it tends to discourage 
political interference by the executive, but also 
from a firm belief that maintenance of the morale 
of their several forces demands adherence to it.? 


General Methods of Selection 


In making promotions two general policies are 
followed, of which the forces of New York and 
Pennsylvania may be taken as examples. In New 
York no formal examinations for promotion are 
provided. Promotion to the non-commissioned 
ranks of corporal and sergeant is made on the 
recommendation of the troop captain from the 
members of his command who belong to the next 
lower grade. Vacancies in the rank of leutenant 
are filled upon the recommendation of an officers’ 
conference comprising all captains and lieu- 
tenants, and in the rank of captain on the recom- 
mendation of the captains alone. Reliance is 
thereby placed upon the discriminating and criti- 
cal judgment exercised by commissioned officers 
in the supervision of daily operations. While 
lacking those elements of precision which are to 
be derived from formal written and oral tests, the 
New York method has the advantage of stimula- 
ting a somewhat stronger sense of responsibility 


*In New Jersey, Chap. 271, LL. 1922, requires that commis- 
sioned officers shall have served either in the ranks of the state 
police or for two years as commissioned officers in the United 
States Army. 
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in such matters than might otherwise be the case. 

Pennsylvania, on the other hand, adheres more 
closely to the methods and standards which have 
been developed under the auspices of civil service 
commissions. One year of service is required as 
a prerequisite to promotion to the rank of cor- 
poral. For the higher ranks, only those in the 
next lower grade are eligible. A written competi- 
tive examination is prepared for all members of 
the department who are eligible for promotion to 
the vacancy. The examination for promotion to 
the non-commissioned grades is conducted by the 
troop captain, but his recommendation is subject 
to the approval of the superintendent. It includes 
such subjects as arithmetic, criminal law and 
statutes with which the police are concerned, state 
geography, care of the horse, and cavalry drill 
regulations. The examination for promotion to 
commissioned rank demands not only a greater 
familiarity with these subjects, but also tests the 
aspirant’s practical knowledge of the principles 
governing the art of leadership, the steps to be 
taken in the execution of orders, and the prepara- 
tion of records and reports, together with the sub- 
mission of constructive ideas in the administration 
of the department. It is the settled practice to 
grant promotion to the aspirant whose name 
stands first on the competitive examination list, 
except in those cases where the service record, 
which contains among other facts the semi- 
annually registered judgment of superior officers 
with reference to the personal qualities of the 
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aspirant, clearly demonstrates that he is not 
qualified. 


Efficiency Ratings 

In Massachusetts and New Jersey highly de- 
veloped schemes for rating the efficiency of all 
members of the department are maintained in 
order to provide a regularly recorded basis of 
judgment for promotion, and, in extraordinary 
cases, even for dismissals. These are quite com- 
parable with the best of such systems as have 
been installed or proposed by civil service authori- 
ties. If they are to be criticized at all, it must be 
upon the ground that they are too ornate in their 
conception and too refined in the distinctions 
which théy require the rating officer to observe. 
There is therefore a continuing danger that they 
will break down and become ineffective as a direct 
result of their complexity and the administrative 
burden which their maintenance entails. So 
Massachusetts and New Jersey have thus far de- 
clined to rest their conclusions upon these tests 
alone and have employed them merely as con- 
venient aids in the administration of personnel. 

The chief difficulty with police efficiency systems 
arises from an effort to reduce them to a basis 
which is mathematically precise. Who can say 
with confidence what percentage value is to be 
placed upon elements such as attention to duty, 
tact, initiative, intelligence, personal force, 
capacity for leadership, and the like? The at- 
tempt to place them on a mathematical ba.is sug- 
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gests a desire to reduce the personnel activities 
of the police force to a rigid routine from which it 
might prove difficult to depart in order to deal 
with unusual cases. It may be that some scheme 
for the precise measurement of the qualities essen- 
tial to the policeman may yet be devised. But 
until this is done, it seems undesirable for the 
police to bind themselves, or allow themselves to 
be bound, to any method or standard of measure- 
ment of questionable accuracy. 

Let the administrator have ready at his hand 
the frequently recorded judgments of his officers 
as to the efficiency of every man in their respective 
commands; let him have a service record which 
presents in detail every significant fact relating 
to the individual’s performance of his duty; let 
him have a record of the extent to which the rank 
and file have profited from experience and from 
study of the principles of their calling. Then as 
the responsible leader let him take all these 
various facts and figures, strike a balance between 
the strong and the weak points of this man and 
that, and act accordingly. If under the scheme of 
organization the administrative head enjoys 
actual and undivided responsibility, it is enough 
if he acts with full knowledge of the facts. The 
science of administration may devise means for 
providing him with the facts, but it is not its busi- 
ness to bind or to restrict the full play of his 
judgment. 'T’o do so would be to render the ad- 
ministrative head no longer responsible for the 
results’ vbtained. 
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DiscrpLinaRy ACTION 


The sphere of the police boards in Connecticut 
and West Virginia has already been discussed.* 
In all of the other states here under review, the 
single administrative head of the force exercises 
plenary jurisdiction in disciplinary matters, with- 
out review by other authority either within or 
without the department. | 

The allocation of definite and undivided re- 
sponsibility with reference to other aspects of the 
control of personnel is sufficiently important, but 
in this matter of disciplinary action it is not alone 
desirable—it is indispensable. Our experience 
with municipal police forces has taught us that. 
We have provided a wide variety of appellate 
tribunals to which the accused member may ap- 
peal from the findings and judgment of his su- 
perior. He may appeal to the police board, to the 
police committee of the city council, to the council 
itself, to the civil service commission, or to the 
courts. In some eases he is even entitled to suc- 
cessive appeals to several of these. The whole 
scheme is chiefly devised to insure against any 
possibility of injustice being done. The official 
relation between the policeman and the govern- 
mental unit which he serves soon acquires some of 
the features of an estate of freehold. The in- 
cumbent enjoys not alone tenure during good be- 
havior, but virtually tenure for life. His attitude, 
and that of his counsel on appeal, is very likely 

1See above, pp. 88-90; 125, 126. 
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to be that by his dismissal a private right has 
been infringed. 

The effect of a reversal upon the attitude of the 
rank and file is so pronounced that police adminis- 
trators become all too cautious in applying 
penalties of sufficient severity to warrant an 
appeal being taken. Any considerable number of 
reversals results in the balance of power in the 
police department being transferred to the ap- 
pellate authority, by whatever name it may be 
known. The rank and file quickly sense the situa- 
tion. They know now whom they must please, and 
whom they have to fear. The police administrator 
is naturally anxious to avoid this situation. For 
him it spells a loss of prestige and the demoraliza- 
tion of his force. So ‘‘instead of devoting their 
energies to the positive task of building up their 
forces with the best personnel obtainable, our 
police heads devote themselves to the negative 
duty of guarding their departments from ship- 
wreck at the hands of subordinates through whom 
they are forced to carry on their work.’’! This 
represents the last word in futility. 


Probation 

The administrative machinery set up by the 
state police for insuring orderly processes in the 
enforcement of discipline is modeled to some ex- 
tent upon the methods evolved by civil service 
commissions. Thus it is very common to find that 
the recruit is enlisted for a probationary period, 

1 Fosdick, American Police Systems, p. 286. 
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usually of six months’ duration,' during which the 
administrative formalities and safeguards usually 
attending dismissal are dispensed with. It is dur- 
ing this period that any errors committed in the 
selecting process are corrected by summary 
means, and the recruit is released without charges 
and without prejudicial comment. In such cases 
the officer commanding the unit to which the re- 
eruit is at the time assigned, whether it be troop, 
police school or similar detachment, is the sole 
authority directly responsible. His recommenda- 
tion is accepted at headquarters almost as a matter 
of course.? This practice rests not only upon de- 
partmental regulations, but in New York and 
Massachusetts upon the articles of engagement 
also. In these two states the recruit formally 
agrees at the time of his enlistment to summary 
dismissal at discretion without written charges 
and without a quasi-judicial hearing. Pennsyl- 
vania permits voluntary resignation during this 
period without imposition of the money penalty 
usually required there in such cases.® 


Procedure mm Major Disciplinary Cases 


State police regulations prescribe that certain 
formalities shall be complied with in all dis- 
ciplinary cases of major importance arising after 


*'The probationary period in Pennsylvania and West Virginia 
is but four months. . 

*In a recent case in West Virginia, however, the board of police 
commissioners took jurisdiction of an appeal from the decree of 
dismissal rendered by the superintendent against a probationer. 
This deprives the probation system of all meaning. 

>See p. 142. 
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expiration of the probationary period. In New 
Jersey, the superintendent of state police himself 
hears the case upon the complaint of the offender’s 
commanding officer. All formalities are observed, 
including due notice, the presentation of charge 
and specification, and opportunity to present wit- 
nesses. The practice in New York is_ not 
materially different, except that the captain of the 
troop conducts the hearing, renders judgment, and 
imposes sentence. The defendant member may 
then demand what amounts to a rehearing before 
the superintendent. This, however, is rarely re- 
sorted to in actual practice. The Pennsylvania . 
system is to be distinguished from these, in that 
an appeal may be taken to the superintendent 
upon a stenographie record, which is provided in 
all cases. If the defendant is found not guilty of 
the charge preferred against him, the record is 
destroyed. 

Commissioned officers of the Texas Rangers are 
removable by the governor at his pleasure. The 
enlisted personnel, on the other hand, may be re- 
moved either by the governor or by the adjutant 
general, but only for stated cause.t. Although the 
Texas procedure is the product of statutory com- 
pulsion, it is notably inferior to those of the other 
state police forces in the nature of the safeguards 
provided for commissioned officers against un- 
warranted disciplinary action. 

In Connecticut and West Virginia the police 


_* This statutory requirement has broken down. In actual prac- 
tice the captains exercise plenary powers of removal. 
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boards constitute the largest factor in disciplinary 
cases. The Connecticut board occupies such a 
commanding position that the superintendent can 
do little more than present the charges to the 
board, and if the occasion demands, suspend the 
accused pending a hearing. Under the West Vir- 
ginia statute the disciplinary powers of the super- 
intendent and the board are concurrent, with the 
board authorized to exercise not only origina] 
jurisdiction, but also appellate jurisdiction over 
the cases heard by the superintendent. It consti- 
tutes an extreme example of the application of 
checks and balances. 


Special Trial Boards 


Massachusetts and Michigan remain to be con- 
sidered. Hach of these has developed a scheme 
for constituting trial boards designated to handle 
specific cases. In Michigan the commissioner pre- 
sides over a board of commissioned officers, which © 
hears and passes judgment upon disciplinary mat- | 
ters. In Massachusetts the regulations provide 
for a trial board of one commissioned and two 
non-commissioned officers, whose findings are sub- 
ject to review by the commissioner. When a com- 
missioned officer is on trial, only officers of equal | 
or higher rank are designated to hear the case. 
Although the plan is more liberal in some of its 
aspects than those in effect in other states, it has 
not operated to dull.the keen edge of a stern disci- 
pline in any way. On the contrary, the commis- 
sioner states that on several occasions he has 
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found it necessary to commute the sentence im- 
posed by the board which had felt its responsi- 
bility for the maintenance of the standards of the 
force to such extent that its penalties were marked 
by undue severity. 


Offenses and Penalties 


A Canadian statute prescribes in considerable 
detail certain offenses which warrant disciplinary 
action,” and in West Virginia the act constituting 
the force also lays down certain standards in this 
respect.2 From the nature of the subject-matter, 
however, both find it necessary to leave the way 
open for further administrative definition. In the 
other states the statutes are generally silent. 
There is in fact no compelling reason why they 
should take cognizance of this matter at all, since 
it is enough that provision be made for the formu- 
lation and promulgation of rules and regulations 
for the government of the force. The desirability 
of limiting the power of the administrative head 
in formulating such standards of conduct is uni- 
versally recognized, and they are therefore usually 
made subject to the approval of the governor. In 
Connecticut, however, the state police board 
shares this responsibility with the superintendent. 

The penalties imposed for infractions of disci- 
pline are of the usual order, comprehending extra 
duty, fines and forfeitures of pay, suspension, for- 
feiture of absence-leave, reduction in rank, and 


1 Personally communicated. 7K. S. 1906, C. 91, ss. 28-42. 
® West Virginia Code, C. 19, s. 22. 


. 
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dismissal. Inasmuch as state police administra- 
tors generally exercise large disciplinary powers, 
they have not found it necessary to resort to the 
mean and purely negative expedient of trans- 
ferring an offender from point to point as a form 
of punishment. In the great majority of munici- 
pal forces this has become a time-honored method 
for dealing with offenders. Its sole justification 
rests upon the fact that for the municipal police 
official, this is frequently the only way in which he 
can administer discipline without being subject 
to reversal by an appellate tribunal. 

“ "New York has taken a strong and consistent 
stand against the imposition of fines or other 
money penalties! which it is contended usually 
react upon the comfort and welfare of the 
offender’s dependents. This force also avoids 
the common practice of reduction in rank on the 
ground that the reduced officer’s control over his 
subordinates is thereby impaired. In New York 
the administration of discipline is largely a ques- 
tion of reprimand and dismissal; and dismissal 
often comes first. 

A .former commissioner of the Canadian 
Mounted Police has been quoted as saying that he 
wanted the force ‘‘to be the hardest to get into, 
and the easiest to get out of, in the world.’’? The 
present writer is of opinion that certainly New 
York, and probably Pennsylvania also, may dis- 


1 Michigan and New Jersey, accord. 
* Colonel Herchmer, Commissioner R. N. W. M. P., 1886-1900; 
quoted in Macbeth, Policing the Plains, p. 148. 
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pute with the Canadian force any claim to solitary 
distinction, so far as the facilities for unimpeded 
exit from the service are concerned. In one re- 
spect the Canadian Mounted Police even shows a~ 
disposition temporarily to retain undesirable ma- 
terial in a manner not employed in any American 
state. The institution of a guard room in which — 
offenders against good discipline are confined is 
not only altogether foreign to our police tradition, 
but in a sense is even repugnant to it. The 
Canadian practice rests of course upon the essen- 
tially military regimen of the force, but it should 
be stated in all fairness that confinement in the 
guard room is frequently followed by dishonor. 
able discharge. 

The fact may as well be faced that the power 
to dismiss ‘‘for the good of the service’’ is essen- 
tial to successful administration. However grave 
the abuses arising from political control, we have 
without any question swung too far in the opposite 
direction in our efforts to avoid them. In the vast 
majority of our municipal forces, the penalty of 
dismissal is exercised only as a means for elimi- 
nating those found guilty of some form of moral 
turpitude, and its utility as a stage in the process 
of selection virtually ignored. Had the state 
police been forced to follow a similar course, their 
record of achievement would doubtless have been 
far less notable. Indeed, there might well have 
been no such record at all.? 


1“As a general rule police officers in the United States are dis- 
missed from the force only when they have proved themselves 
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Rewstatement 


A very unsatisfactory feature of municipal 
police administration is the practice of reinstating 
discharged policemen for whom even the extraor- 
dinary safeguards of civil service protection have 
proved inadequate. In this sphere we often have 
a melancholy picture of the police official in the 
course of a brief term painfully eliminating a mere 
handful of the most objectionable members of his 
force. Then in the natural course of events he is 
replaced by a successor upon whom weighty poli- 
tical influences are brought to bear. His sympa- 
thies are appealed to—‘‘the dismissed member 
deserves another chance’’—and extenuating cir- 
cumstances are alleged. The police administrator 
weakens; whisk! the offender is back on the job 
again and the whole process has to be repeated. 

_The New York and New Jersey statutes are 
specific on this point. They absolutely prohibit 
the re-enlistment or reinstatement of any member 
who has been removed by administrative order. 
~The West Virginia act declares for a similar 
policy, but seriously weakens its force and effect 
by allowing an exception with the written consent 
of the governor. In the other states, particularly 


incompetent by the frequency with which charges have been pre- 
ferred against them, or when they have committed a felony or 
serious assaults, while drunk, or when they are addicted to the 
habitual use of intoxicating liquors to excess. It is largely due 
to the fact that the penalty of dismissal is more frequently and 
more easily inflicted in Hngland and in Germany that the higher 
efficiency of the police in those countries must in part be ascribed.” 
Fuld, Police Administration, p. 271. 
tN Yee GO I9OLT Go 1G aNew), elle sects 
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in Pennsylvania, a rigid exclusion policy is estab- 
lished, but without the aid and continuing support 
of statutory enactment, which is probably essen- 
tial to assure its consistent maintenance. 

The New York practice at one time even went so 
far as to debar, by administrative order, members 
who had voluntarily resigned from re-enlisting at 
a later date. The other forces, including the 
Canadian, view the resigned member in a rather 
unfavorable light, but are accustomed to permit 
re-enlistment in what they consider to be 
meritorious cases. 


General Considerations 


Whatever the inherent faults associated with 
the usual type of police organization, they have 
been most clearly demonstrated in the manage- 
ment of personnel. With the ultimate control of 
the force divided between independent authorities, 
conflicts have often arisen which have sapped the 
vitality not only of the police administration but 
of the rank and file as well. The persistent intru- 
sion of political considerations and the wholesale 
dismissals which follow each shift in the political 
balance have led to the system of control by ad- 
ministrative boards and civil service commissions, 
and to provision of the right of appeal from disci- 
plinary action taken by the police administrator. 
Although apparently everything has been at- 
tempted that human ingenuity could devise, it is 
to be noted that no serious efforts have been made 
to provide security for the administrative head 
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at all comparable to that accorded to the rank and 
file. Our merit systems have been concerned 
almost exclusively with the lower ranks and 
grades. They have not been applied to the direct- 
ing authority. © 

~ Reference has already been made to the fact 
that although the state police superintendents 
have enjoyed no formal guarantees with respect 
to their official tenure, they have not in fact been 
greatly concerned with fears of partisan removal. 
And the administrative powers conferred upon 
them for the control of personnel are probably 
without a parallel among all of the police forces 
of this country. In the matter of appointments, 
promotions, disciplinary action and removals, 
their jurisdiction is complete and unlimited in 
practically all of the states here under review. 

It is in the matter of direction and supervision 
that the state police have probably made their 
most distinct contribution to the applied science of 
police administration. Devotion to duty, morale, 
esprit—these are the particular concern of the 
police administrator. He knows that his work 
must inevitably fail if the rank and file be not 
quickened by these motives and that if he can 
instil some inkling of their meaning into his sub- 
ordinates, his efforts towards the larger end will 
at least meet with a measure of success. Owing 
to the fact that devotion to duty and corps loyalty 
are somewhat idealistic in their nature, our dis- 
position has been to achieve them by similar 
means. Instead of striving to secure them through 
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sound processes of direction and control, which 
represent the very heart of good administration, 
we have sought them by means of ‘‘inspirational’’ 
lectures, employees’ welfare organizations, stand- 
ing committees on grievances, and the system of 
administrative checks and balances already re- 
ferred to. That all but the last-named may have 
their proper place in the management of a police 
department may be admitted, but that they have 
failed substantially to realize their purpose under 
our prevailing types of police organization and 
provisions for control has been amply demon- 
strated by experience. 

Once let it be accepted that the inculeation of a 
sense of duty depends upon the application of 
sound principles to our scheme of direction and 
control, and the task becomes simplified. Instead 
of placing our chief reliance upon cut-and-dried 
sermons to the rank and file, or providing safety 
valves in the guise of conference committees, we 
ean turn to methods which square somewhat better 
with our knowledge of human nature, with its 
strong points and with its known weaknesses. If 
the subordination of authority as represented by 
the official hierarchy means anything at all sub- 
stantial, it means that direction and control shall 
be a positive direction and control which depends 
not upon the continuous and unvarying good-will 
of the subordinate, but upon the very nature of the 
official relation. Of course if this is aided only by 
the old and familiar ‘‘military’’ discipline which 
rests upon fear of superiors, the propulsive influ- 
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ence of guttural commands or the clock-like pre- 
cision obtained from close-order drill, the utility 
of the force as a band of peace officers is not going 
to be greatly enhanced.!. Under such a regime the 
efforts of the rank and file are likely to be ex- 
hausted in the earnest application of saddle-soap 
and boot-polish, and in other niceties of military 
precision and orderliness, with the protection of 
life and property holding second place in their 
attention. But even if this condition be avoided, 
there is the further consideration that police 
forces have come to be quite as much civil as 
military in their nature. They do not operate 
as compact tactical units under the very eyes of 
their officers. The city policeman is under the 
direct supervision of his superiors for only a few 
moments out of each day. After reporting for 
duty at the precinct station he goes out on patrol 
under such circumstances that the manner in 
which he exercises the broad powers conferred 
upon him must lie almost entirely within his own 
discretion. 

The case with the state policeman is still 
stronger. Even in New York and Pennsylvania it 
is not at all uncommon to find state police per- 
forming the highly important duties incident to 
routine patrol as much as one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty miles away from the nearest officer 


+The act creating the Colorado Rangers as a war-time ex- 
pedient provided explicitly for frequent military drills and 
maneuvers. ‘To this, in part, may be attributed the ruthless dis- 
regard for civil rights and liberties which the force seems at times 
to have displayed. 
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of commissioned rank. However great the benefits 
derived from the old military discipline, under 
these conditions they appear almost as remote in 
their constructive effect as the patrolman from his 
officer. But unless he has received proper and 
sufficient disciplinary training to supplement the 
technical training suitable to his calling, the per- 
formance of his duties will be marked by only so 
much energy, persistence in the face of discour- 
agement, fatigue or physical danger, loyalty to his 
corps and to his superiors, and the public purpose 
which they represent, as constitute the natural 
heritage of all men. These however are not 
enough, unless, of course, we are prepared to sub- 
mit that the breast of the civil servant fairly burns 
with a holy fire which is dedicated to the public 
service and to it alone. 

Confronted with a choice between these two 
alternatives—between the old military or cere- 
monial discipline which exacts unquestioning 
obedience to commands when supported by the 
physical presence of a superior, and, on the other 
hand, a mere confident reliance upon the rectitude 
of human nature and the efficacy of good inten- 
tions—the former is to be preferred. Fortunately, 
the choice is not so limited. In fact, the most suc- 
cessful systems use both methods to some extent, 
even though chief reliance is placed upon neither. 
The ramifications of such a system are so exten- 
sive as to embrace almost all of the processes in- 
volved in police administration. The effort is to 
make each administrative operation, each type of 
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duty to be performed, and even the framework of 
the organization itself contribute in some degree 
to the proper and effective discipline of both 
officers and men. 

Discipline, then, is nothing more nor less than 
effective training for the duty to be performed. 
Such training, however, is not confined to mere 
formal instruction. In addition to the school of 
the soldier and the school of the policeman, in 
addition to military drill and instruction in the 
policeman’s art, which give to the rank and file 
confidence in themselves, this type of discipline 
aims to show the reasonableness of the policies, 
methods and purposes of official superiors. The 
whole policy surrounding the management of per- 
sonnel must be employed to secure this pervasive 
feeling of confidence; the selection and training of 
recruits, the system of promotions and dismissals, 
of rewards and punishments, all are intended to 
serve this end. Only then does the positive and 
constructive direction of daily operations become 
possible. 


TRAINING 


~~ The training of police forces, with particular 
reference to recruits, has made great strides in 
recent years. In fact nearly all observers will 
probably agree that this has constituted the 
greatest single improvement inaugurated by 
American police systems in the past decade. The 
larger forces all now recognize the importance of 
providing the recruit with a certain amount of 
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formal preparation before finally entrusting him 
with the delicate task of law enforcement, and it 
will not be long before every city in this country, 
regardless of its size, will require some kind of 
preliminary training. The smaller cities cannot 
of course very well maintain separate training 
establishments, but the liberal policy of the train 
ing schools already in existence in admitting the 
members of other forces without charge, offers 
ample prospect of the early fulfillment of this 
promise. 

The state police have been quick to adopt a 
similar policy of preliminary training. All state 
police administrators seem to have had a lively 
sense of the importance of this work, but even if 
they had not, the necessity for training the 
original members of the force before placing them 
on the road, would have carried its own lesson. 
Here, as elsewhere, the state police have distinctly 
profited from the fact that they sprang into 
existence in a highly developed form; that they 
have been planned and made, rather than pain- 
fully evolved from small, obscure, and unsatis- 
factory beginnings. 


The Traiwming of Recrumts 


Following in the footsteps of the municipal 
police schools, the state forces have established 
central training units for the entire personnel?~ 
With the exception of New York, these schools 
take the recruit immediately upon appointment 
and introduce him to the elementary requirements 
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of the modern policeman,! before placing him in 
the uniform of the state and vesting him with 
large powers and an almost equally large discre- 
tion in the manner of exercising them. 

~~ To the Royal Canadian Mounted Police goes the 
honor of having established in 1874 what was 
probably the first police training school on this 
continent. The schools operated by the Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts and New Jersey forces are 
also notable for the fact that an entire three 
months is devoted to the preparation of recruits. 
Michigan devotes but one month to this work, and 
in West Virginia the training program has thus 
far been so sporadic as to make a precise descrip- 
tion difficult or impossible. The police school in 
Connecticut has but recently been established. In 
the case of all of these, the practice is to employ 
the period of training as a means of further select- 
ing the personnel and eliminating those who lack 
promise of making capable and reliable policemen. 
No polce duty is ordinarily performed by the re- 
eruit until the formal preparation has been suc- 
cessfully completed. 

The New York method is in striking contrast to 
that of the other states. Under it the recruit is 
assigned to a troop where he performs the odds 


*The curricula of these schools customarily include not only 
criminal law and procedure, methods of investigating and reporting 
criminal complaints, traffic and riot control, first aid, and allied 
subjects bearing directly upon the police, but likewise state geog- 
raphy, transportation and highway systems, and civil government. 
Considerable time is also devoted to military or quasi-military 
matters such as cavalry-drill and horsemanship, care of the horse 
and stable hygiene, and the use of police weapons and other means 
of self-defense. 
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and ends of police garrison duty, and receives 
certain more or less formal instruction of both a 
theoretical and a practical nature at the hands of 
troop officers. He is then despatched upon an 
extended mounted patrol in company with an ex- 
- perienced member of the troop, which frequently 
carries him to even the most remote portions of 
the area for which the troop is responsible. Fol- 
lowing this general survey of the field, he is 
assigned to regular duty at a substation, where, 
in common with the other members of the force, 
he performs routine daily patrols and responds to 
emergency criminal complaints in the company of 
another trooper with whom he is paired. This 
continues usually for from four to eight months 
during which time he is closely scrutinized by his 
superiors who are forming a judgment as to 
whether he should be retained or quietly released 
as not qualified. If the decision is in favor of re- | 
tention he is sent to the state police school for six. 
weeks of highly intensive instruction.! 

It is easy to apprehend both the advantages and 
the disadvantages of the New York system. It 
makes for a high degree of economy of effort in 
instruction and training since only those members 
are placed in the school who have acquired a suffi- 
cient background of actual experience in the field 
to profit fully by it, and who in the opinion of the 
administrative head are to be retained on the 
force. In these respects it is clearly superior to 


1Two such sessions are held annually in the winter months 
when the pressure of work is lightest. 
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the older methods followed in the other states. 
The objections are precisely those that are raised 
against forces which provide no training what- 
ever, in that the New York recruit is admittedly 
under-prepared during his probationary period. 
Since the New York troopers customarily patrol 
in pairs, however, this danger is materially mini- 
mized, so that while the method clearly could not 
be successfully applied in those states which ad- 
here to the single-patrol system, it is rather well 
adapted to the special conditions which prevail in 
New York.t In so far as it makes possible the 
maintenance of a somewhat larger proportion of 
the force in the field, it has much to commend it. 


Supplementary Trammg 

The striking successes achieved in the improve- 
ment of police service through the training of re- 
cruits have encouraged some forces, both munici- 
pal and state, to establish review courses both for 
the rank and file and for the supervisory per- 
sonnel. Weekly sessions are held in Pennsylvania 
and New York for all who happen to be on duty at 
the troop headquarters. Michigan has gone a 
step further and extends this system to the sub- 
stations also, thereby assuring the progressive 
and regular instruction of the entire force. Owing 
to the conditions attaching to state police work, 
such training can not be satisfactorily systema- 
tized and must necessarily be rather uneven in its 


*The whole matter really rests upon this question of single 
versus double patrol, which is discussed at length in the following 
chapter. 
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results. It nevertheless holds great promise for 
the steady, even though gradual, elevation not 
alone of the policeman’s calling, but of the quality 
of the service which he renders. Any system of 
instruction which emphasizes the powers and vir- 
tually ignores the responsibilities of a policeman 
may in the end create an efficient but altogether 
ruthless machine.' So after all, it may be that the 
continuous and unremitting instruction of the 
rank and file by the officer immediately responsible 
for their conduct and discipline is best adapted 
to the purpose in view. 

Further extension of the formal training idea to 
include also the commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned officers has progressed somewhat more 
slowly. The Canadian and Pennsylvania forces 
have long conducted classes for prospective non- 
commissioned officers. The officers of ‘the New 
York force are gradually being put through re- 
view courses of instruction at the state police 
school and the same procedure for all ranks and 
grades is very likely soon to be followed as a 
settled policy in Massachusetts, Michigan and 
New Jersey. If this policy is consistently adhered 
to, it will represent the final stage of a complete 
and thoroughgoing training program. 

1¥For the findings of a legislative committee relative to abuses 
of authority by Texas Rangers on border patrol, see Report of 
the Ranger Investigating Committee, Feb. 18, 1919, in Journal, 


House of Representatives, 36th Legislature, Regular Session; 
Austin, 1919. 


CHAPTER V 


THE PATROL FORCE 


State police quotas.—Patrol distribution—Troops and detach- 
ments.—Advantages of permanent substations.—Troop barracks. 
—The effect of topography upon distribution—lInfluence of eco- 
nomic and social factors.—Practical application.—Contract sta- 
tions.—Patrol methods—The purpose of patrol—Means of 
transportation—Mounted and motor patrols—Necessity for 
mounted patrols.—Additional factors—Means of communication. 
—Single or double patrols?—Special circumstances applying to 
state police.—Patrol supervision.—Control by immediate superiors. 
—Administrative checks.—Transfers.—Influence of varying condi- 
tions.—Regular transfers inadvisable. 


The patrol forces maintained by the state police 
range in number from more than four hundred in 
New York and Pennsylvania to somewhat less 
than a hundred in Texas and Connecticut. The 
authorized quota of the Canadian Mounted Police, 
which are responsible for a far larger area than 
any of our own forces, varies widely from time to 
time as the governor-in-council may prescribe.! 
It reached its highest point in 1920, with a total 
of 1850, but has since been gradually reduced to a 
point but little above one thousand. 

As a general rule, the state police have been 
originally constituted as bodies of moderate size, 


*9-10 Geo. V (1919), C. 69, s. 4. 
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and have gradually been expanded as the need for 
larger numbers became apparent or as public con- 
fidence in their aims and methods was established. 
It is worthy of note, however, that the number 
of companies or troops has not been increased in 
like proportion. Ample recognition has been ac- 
corded the fact that the troop and its headquar- 
ters are mere convenient instrumentalities for the 
local administration of the force, and that the 
number of such units is dependent not so much 
upon the size of the force as upon the area and 
the topography of the state. As the forces have 
grown in numbers, therefore, the troops or 
companies have generally increased in _ size 
and the overhead administration proportionately 
diminished. 

That the troop is not a tactical unit has less 
generally been recognized by the statutes. In 
Pennsylvania, New York, New Jersey, West Vir- 
ginia and Texas, the legislatures have prescribed 
the maximum number to be enrolled in any one 
troop or company, thereby making it necessary 
for the administrative head to extend or restrict 
the troop areas so as to provide the proper pre- 
ponderance of police strength in those sections 
where conditions require intensive policing. The 
Canadian practice, to which reference has already 
been made, devolves such matters as the deter- 
mination of the total quota and the ratio of offi- 
cers to enlisted men directly upon the governor- 
in-council. The degree of flexibility thus secured 
is approached only in Massachusetts and Michi- 
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gan, where the governor and the state administra- 
tive board, respectively, exercise a somewhat 
similar function.? 


PatrroL. DIstTRIBUTION 


Troops and Detachments 


There are numerous methods for organizing the 
distribution of a state patrol force. The earliest 
form was that arranged by Pennsylvania which 
has since also been adopted by other states. It 
consists in establishing. a large headquarters for 
each troop or company which is responsible for 
the patrol of a definitely prescribed area.? The 
troop headquarters serves not alone as an ad- 
ministrative base, but also for the maintenance 
of such reserves as are found to be practicable. 
Small detachments are sent out from this point 
to selected towns and villages where temporary 

1Some pertinent statistics relating to state police forces are 


presented in the following table: 
No. of T'roops No. of Substations Maximum Quota 


or Companies _or Detachments (*) of Force 

Pennsylvania 5 50 421 (7) 
New York 6 88 468 
Michigan 5 11 150 (§) 
Massachusetts 4 16 140 (**) 
West Virginia 4 45 281 (7) 
New Jersey 3 i hs: 137 

a NE ef 9 oy ( 

exas a's eka: 

Reaves 124 1,148 (8) 


(*) Approximate figure. The number is continually changing in 
most states. 

(7) Present number materially below the statutory maximum. 

(§) Present authorization. No statutory maximum. 

(**) An additional one hundred may be added on executive order. 

(7+) Governor may increase the force “to meet extraordinary 
conditions.” 

*See p. 179. 
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substations are established. Unlike the troop 
headquarters, the substation is not a separate and 
distinct police barracks. The members of the de- 
tachment simply find board and lodging in the 
community and daily patrols are sent out from 
the substations as a base. The distribution of 
the stations is changed several times every year 
in order to provide all portions of the area with 
the intensive patrol and the ‘‘quieting’’ influence 
which the proximity of any police station 
involves. 

_ Michigan and West Virginia differ from New 
York and Pennsylvania in the organization of 
their patrol work only to the extent that the sev- 
eral troops are not made responsible for the 
patrol of a definitely prescribed area. There is 
no troop organization whatever in Connecticut; 
the several permanent stations report directly to 
state police headquarters. 

New York and New Jersey introduce a new 
element by establishing zones within each troop 
area. The substations within each zone are 
placed directly under the command of a non- 
commissioned officer who is responsible to the 
troop headquarters. Massachusetts maintains 
small permanent substation buildings which are 


1That this “quieting” influence of a police station applies in 
rural districts as well as in the cities is attested by Major Adams 
of Pennsylvania: ‘‘We have evidence to show that the presence 
of trained, uniformed officers of the law does inhibit crime, in the 
fact that there is a marked decrease in the number of complaints 
received in a district after a substation has been established. A 
corresponding increase in the number of crimes reported is noted 
when. a substation is withdrawn from a community.” Pennsyl- 
vania State Police, Report 1918-1919, p. 80. 
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owned by the state, one of which is designated 
as the headquarters of each troop area. 


Advantages of Permanent Substations 


The permanent state-owned substations oper- 
ated by Massachusetts and Michigan offer certain 
definite advantages. Thus, by providing these 
separate quarters for the patrols, it-becomes un- 
necessary for the members of the force to come 
into familiar and intimate contact with the people 
of the community in such way as to predispose 
them in the favor of any particular social group 
or class. Furthermore, the department is not 
faced with the unwelcome responsibility of quar- 
tering its men in a small hotel which, it may later 
develop, is violating some or all of the laws relat- 
ing to commercialized vice. This question has 
caused concern in Pennsylvania, New York and 
New Jersey, where, although private homes and 
boarding houses are preferred as substations, 
hotels frequently prove to be the only quarters 
available. While both of these considerations 
have considerable weight, they are balanced by the 
fact that the permanent substation surrenders 
the advantages to be derived from frequent 
changes of location. There is not one of the state 
police forces with numbers sufficient to maintain 
intensive patrols throughout the entire state at 
one and the same time. Some of them, there- 
fore, find it desirable frequently to change the 
locations of their stations in order to keep all 
sections well in hand. And while the Massachu- 
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setts and Michigan station buildings are of the 
so-called ‘‘portable variety,’’ any change in their 
location can be effected only at prohibitive 
expense. 

The distinctive features of the Massachusetts 
system consist in the fact that the troop areas 
seldom cut across county lines, and that the sub- 
station or patrol areas adhere to district court 
boundaries. By this means the operations of the 
state police and of the courts, prosecutors and 
sheriffs are closely articulated. While the lim- 
ited facilities of most of the troop headquarters 
buildings do not ordinarily permit the mainte- 
nance of reserves, the state is relatively so small 
and compact and the system of improved high- 
ways so extensive that these are not so essential 
as in Pennsylvania and New York. 


Troop Barracks 


Wherever it is the practice to maintain large 
company stations or troop barracks, as in Penn- 
sylvania, New York and New Jersey, the state 
has generally found it necessary to rent such 
quarters upon the recommendation of the super- 
intendent. Large farm-houses or small hotels 
with the necessary acreage, stables, storage ac- 
commodations and garage space have proved most 
suitable for the purpose. The chief difficulty en- 
countered under this method has related to the 
cost involved in necessary renovation and repair 
work, and the installation of adequate sanitary 
facilities. On the other hand, any proposal to 
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erect troop stations which are designed for that 
special purpose has been met with the objection 
that such large capital outlays would be rendered 
of doubtful value if those opposed to the state 
police idea should accomplish the abolition of the 
force. The construction of state-owned troop 
stations has therefore been forced to wait upon 
considerations of expediency, and it is only re- 
cently that Pennsylvania and Michigan have made 
appropriations for the construction of headquar- 
ters troop stations near the respective state 
capitals. 

Shortly after the establishment of the New 
York force, a considerable number of communities 
entered into active competition to secure the loca- 
tion of troop stations in their immediate vicinity. 
The reason for this is clear enough when it is 
considered that patrols are always most intensive 
in the area close to a police station, due to the 
continual passage of patrolmen going to and re- 
turning from their several posts. When the gen- 
eral distribution of stations had been determined 
upon, voluntary associations of citizens formed 
stock corporations for the purpose of constructing 
troop stations to be rented to the state police. 
The leases were for a period of ten years and 


2A similar situation on a smaller scale recently arose in Massa- 
chusetts. General Foote, the commissioner of public safety, in- 
forms me that the little town of Norwell was so desirous of 
securing a substation that a considerable part of the able-bodied 
population volunteered in digging wells and cesspools, and installing 
the water system for the new station. This work was performed 
in the spare time of the participants without charge for the service 
rendered. 
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provided for either renewal or purchase at a stipu- 
lated figure. Under these options the New York 
force has recently acquired five of its six troop 
stations by purchase. They are of uniform plan 
and architectural design and are _ especially 
adapted to state police requirements. 


The Effect of Topography 


The natural topographical features of the state 
also frequently exercise a considerable influence 
upon the distribution of troop stations and sub- 
stations. As to both of these the same principles 
apply. Aside from formal administrative con- 
siderations they are chiefly intended for the con- 
venient. distribution of the force on patrol and for 
the mobilization of reserves and criminal investi- 
gators in response to emergency complaints. It 
therefore makes a vast difference in the general 
plan and scheme whether a state is simply a level 
plain with few water features or other natural 
barriers to expeditious transportation, or whether 
it consists of a series of mountain and hill ranges, 
- and is furrowed by an intricate network of creeks, 
as in the case of West Virginia. 

Similarly, the pattern formed by the junction of 
main highways holds large possibilities in making 
the force readily available. The state police have 
been especially quick to take advantage of this 
factor, and have been disposed to locate their . 
stations at points near the intersection of im- 
proved radial thoroughfares. By this means, 
they are able both to render quick response to 
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complaints, and under favoring conditions virtu- 
ally to close the avenues of escape. 


Influence of Economic and Social Factors 


A systematic distribution of troops and detach- 
ments also depends upon the character and dis- 
tribution of the rural population, and particularly 
of those elements which most frequently involve 
the attention of the police. The influence of troop 
barracks and substations in repressing or discour- 
aging crime has already been referred to. The 
number of people to be protected, the degree of 
predisposition to crime which they have mani- 
fested, and the value of property subject to theft 
or destruction, all must be given consideration in 
determining the basis of distribution. The loca- 
tion of troop stations as reserve centers may also 
profitably bear some relation to any clearly de- 
fined areas containing serious racial or industrial 
riot hazards with which they may be called upon 
to deal. 

The charge has been made by organized labor 
that the Pennsylvania force is distributed with 
special reference to those sections of the state 
where there is most industrial unrest, and that 
the somewhat irregular distribution of the troop 
stations demonstrates that the real intent and 
purpose of the state police is strike duty. 
Inasmuch as the distribution of the West Vir- 
ginia force is even more notably irregular, the 


1Commission on Industrial Relations (U. S.). Final Report 
and Testimony, 1916, v. XI, p. 10976, 
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situations in these two states may well be consid- 
ered together. 


Practical Application 


The maps appearing herewith are intended 
graphically to portray the correlation between the 
location of state police stations and certain eco- 
nomic and social factors.1 The Pennsylvania 
maps show beyond any question not only that the 
troop reserves are in fact concentrated in the 
coal and iron districts of the state, but that they, 
together with the substations, also bear an inti- 
mate relation to the density of rural population, 
of the foreign-born, and of negroes. They show 
a high degree of correlation between the location 
of troop stations and the presence of those factors 
which are of special concern to the police. The 
West Virginia maps, on the other hand, show a 
marked concentration in the coal fields with cer- 
tain large and relatively populous areas lying 
quite outside of the normal scope and sphere of 
the force. It should nevertheless be recognized 
that the situation in West Virginia is altogether 
unique and that the small number of the force, 
which totals less than one hundred and fifty at 
the present time, probably requires this disposi- 
tion if it is to prove effective in dealing with an 
exceedingly difficult situation. 

In the other states the scheme of distribution 
in general follows good practice, and because 
strained industrial relations are less acute, the 

1See maps, pp. 179, 183. 
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system has not been made the subject of attack. 
New Jersey and Michigan have probably placed 
an undue emphasis upon the importance of 
property value as a factor. In the central por- 
tion of both of these states are large and com- 
pact wooded areas traversed by few improved 
highways and which support but a meagre and dif- 
fuse population. Patrols are sent through these 
districts either rarely or not at all, although the 
district known as ‘‘The Pines,’’ in Burlington 
County, New Jersey, has acquired a certain noto- 
riety from the recurrent discovery of evidences of 
violent crime so long after the event that the 
possibility of successful investigation is very re- 
mote.t' In such sparsely inhabited areas, those 
forces which have given them the necessary atten- 
tion have secured results which amply justify the 
time thus spent. 


Contract Stations 


A recent New York statute suggests a further 
line of development which is at least of passing 
interest. It provides that any town, village or 
police district may annually contract with the de- 
partment of state police for the assignment of oné 
or more troopers to such community at the pro 
rata cost of pay, maintenance and overhead ex- 
pense.? The principle underlying the act is alto- 
gether sound in so far as it recognizes that the 
department should be reimbursed for such special 


4 Since this was written, New Jersey has redistributed its patro) 
in such manner as to meet the criticism. 
LL. 1922, C. 401. 
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details and for the special services which it 
thereby renders. It has also aroused consider- 
able interest in state police circles generally 1 be- 
cause it provides for increases in the force with- 
out adding to the net cost of operation. Although 
experience with the plan in New York is still 
rather limited, certain unsatisfactory features 
have already appeared. The area to be served by 
the detail is necessarily small and the character 
of police work involved is severely limited in its 
scope. Accordingly, a distinct tendency toward 
laxity by the troopers serving on the detail has 
had to be counteracted by more frequent trans- 
fers than would ordinarily be the case. The com- 
munity, on the other hand, is likely to object to 
the early withdrawal of a trooper who has proved 
to be satisfactory to them, and the substitution of 
one with whom they are not acquainted. The 
clash of departmental and local control, while 
avoided in the statute by placing disciplinary 
powers in the hands of the superintendent, is 
nevertheless almost certain to arise recurrently 
and constitutes an additional objection to the sys- 
tem. There is nothing in New York’s experience 
with the plan thus far which would warrant its 
adoption in other states. 


Parrot MrrHops 
The policy adopted in patrolling any commu- 
nity, regardless of its size, must depend upon the 


1A bill to establish the same system in Pennsylvania was de- 
feated in committee (House Bill, No. 559; 1923). 
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practical ends which may reasonably be attained. 
Merely placing a policeman on the highways, 
whether in cities or in rural districts, does not in 
itself give assurance that the section for which 
he is made responsible is going to be adequately 
protected. To put it bluntly, there 1s little more 
reason for sending a uniformed policeman out to 
look for crime, than in despatching a fireman to 
look for fires. 


The Purpose of Patrol 


If effectively conducted under the proper condi- 
tions, uniformed patrols may be expected, first, to 
exercise a repressive influence. That is to say, 
the mere physical presence of one who is easily 
recognized as a police officer has a deterrent 
effect upon those who would commit crime or 
other breaches of the peace. Second, such pa- 
trols are useful for the purpose of observation, 
and for making the patrolman familiar not alone 
with the district which he is serving, but also with 
its residents; with its law-abiding and _ law- 
infringing elements alike. Next, it offers an op- 
portunity for him to pick up little odds and ends 
of information which may be useful either at once 
or at some future time. Finally, there is the 
time-honored function of the watchman which 
consists of little more than guarding property. 

In order to secure these ends, the facilities pro- 
vided for transportation and communication, the 
numbers to be employed, and the system adopted 
for the day-by-day control and supervision of the 
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patrol force, must all be so devised as to comply 
with the social and geographical conditions in the 
area to be patrolled. 


Means of Transportation 


From the very nature of their work the state 
police are required to engage in either mounted 1 
or motor patrols. The patrol methods made fa- 
miliar for many years by municipal practice have 
had to be cast aside as not adapted to rural polic- 
ing. The city policeman who covers a small and 
densely populated area on foot, who is in almost 
constant communication with his precinct station 
through the police telegraph system, with reserves 
and other forms of assistance readily available, 
bears little similarity to the state trooper who 
strikes out across country with horse, motorcycle 
or small car, but without the aid of these other 
facilities. 

The Pennsylvania force from the very outset 
adopted mounted patrols as a basis. The almost 
universal use of the automobile and an ever- 
extending system of fine highways, however, have 
wrought extensive changes in this original plan. 
As a result, motor patrols are becoming more 
and more numerous and the horse has been defi- 
nitely relegated to a secondary position. New 
York has strenuously resisted this tendency, and 
still employs the horse to a large extent, but even 
so the motor patrol mileage rises every year as 
contrasted with mounted mileage. In other 


27.e. “horse-mounted.”’ 
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states, this tendency is still more marked, with 
Massachusetts, Michigan, Connecticut and New 
Jersey committed to motors to the virtual exclu- 
sion of the horse. Only in West Virginia and 
Texas, where improved highways are still rather 
rare, has the system of mounted patrol persisted. 


Necessity for Mounted Patrols 


Under such widely varying conditions, it is diffi- 
cult to defend broad generalizations as to the 
utility of either method to the virtual exclusion 
of the other. But there can be no question that a 
police force which aims to patrol an entire state 
must continue to employ mounted men in certain 
sections. The eastern states here under review 
are covered by a network of excellent highways 
which admittedly require motor patrol. Yet 
there is not one of these but has certain large sec- 
tions which are as eddies in the current of traffic 
that flows so close to their doors. The experience 
of New York and Pennsylvania has amply demon- 
strated that if these communities are to be served 
at all, it must be through the medium of an obser- 
vation patrol which moves slowly from point to 
point and which does not count as lost the time 
which may be spent at rural post offices and gen- 
eral stores.!. For in remote districts ‘‘the mind 


1'The Royal Canadian Mounted Police declare that “it is a com- 
mon experience to have such a patrol uncover much that otherwise 
would not come to light, ranging from infractions of the law to 
instances of destitution and distress” (1923 Report, p. 14). Per- 
sonal expressions from all ranks and grades of the Pennsylvania, 
New York and New Jersey forces, together with my own experi- 
ences while on patrol with them, amply substantiate this view. 
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and morality of man is left to grow much as it 
pleases. The reasons for this are numerous. Chief 
among them is the fact that country folk have 
physical elbow room. The space between houses is 
larger than the narrowest airshaft that will com- 
ply with a department of health ordinance. Man 
does not live eternally within eye and earshot of 
his neighbor. Consequently, his interest in what 
his neighbor does, while perhaps more active than 
‘that of the city dweller, is less personal and more 
tolerant,’’+ in so far as recourse to the police is 
concerned. In such communities the police must 
dig out the facts for themselves. They do not 
usually come to them through citizens’ complaints. 
So the state trooper must amble across coun- 
try, making friends for the force as he goes, fol- 
lowing the little frequented lanes and by-ways, 
and piecing together scraps of information which 
may end in the prosecution of a felon, the com- 
mitment of a dangerous lunatic, or the relief of a 
poverty-stricken family on the verge of starvation. 
For this work, mounted patrols are preferable 
to motors. Speed has. no relation to it. On the 
contrary, it is highly desirable that the patrol 
be carried out entirely without regard to consid- 
erations of time. It cannot be done in haste. 


Additional Factors 


Michigan and Connecticut have thus far failed 
to take full advantage of the opportunity to serve 
those communities which lie back from the main 

1Van de Water, Grey Riders, p. 197. 
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highways. The importance of the automobile in 
crime, and particularly in its relation to the 
traffic problem, has served to divert their atten- 
tion from the pressing needs of hundreds of ham- 
lets which are virtually without police protection. 
Until the existence of this condition is recognized 
and a system of regular mounted patrols is estab- 
lished to meet it, these forces will not be rural 
police agencies in the fullest sense of the term. 

Finally, the plain fact should not be overlooked 
that the state police, under certain conditions, are 
subject to call for riot duty, in which the mounted 
man is almost indispensable. This fact is so gen- 
erally recognized that even those forces which 
confine themselves to motor patrols maintain a 
certain. number of mounts for just such contin- 
gencies and train the rank and file in their care 
and management. If they are not used in execut- 
ing patrols, however, they become nothing less 
than extremely expensive adjuncts. 


Means of Communication 


It being manifestly impossible to set up a highly 
organized police signal system with telegraph 
and telephone lines which are exclusively under 
the control of the state police, it has become neces- 
sary for them to improvise ways and means for 
communication, particularly as between the sub- 
stations and the patrols operating from them as a 
base. $j onl 

Two general methods of conducting such patrols 
are followed. The first, developed by Pennsyl- 
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vania, consists of a net-work of large loops radiat- 
ing from the substation, which are followed by the 
patrols in succession. One member of the sub- 
station detail, who is usually a non-commissioned 
officer, remains at the substation not only as a 
means for maintaining communication with the 
men on patrol, but also to respond to emergency 
complaints. All telephone subscribers on each 
loop are listed, and some are even provided with 
a signal disk to be displayed if the substation 
desires to communicate with the patrol. The 
public telephone lines thereby are made to serve 
as a convenient and satisfactory mode of commu- 
nication. This system, with but minor variations, 
is also employed in New York and New Jersey. 
Owing to the fact that a single telephone company 
covers the entire state, New York has been able 
easily to secure certain special advantages. By 
arrangement with the telephone company the 
trooper keeps in touch with the telephone exchange 
operator and is placed in communication with all 
persons calling the state police in that district. 
By this method the telephone system becomes 
almost an integral part of the equipment of the 
force, and the necessity for maintaining a one- 
man reserve at the substation is partially dis- 
pensed with. No contact whatever is provided 
in West Virginia where the patrols are almost 
completely out of touch with the substation, nor is 
any reserve kept there. 

The Massachusetts practice bears certain re- 
semblances to that of Pennsylvania, but differs 
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in one respect to such an extent as to warrant 
separate consideration. In this state and in 
Delaware alone are night patrols regularly em- 
ployed to supplement day patrols. In all of the 
other states emergency police service is rendered 
twenty-four hours in the day, but routine patrols 
are executed only during the daylight and early 
evening hours. The Massachusetts force, how- 
ever, has adhered rather closely to established 
municipal practice in this respect. But there is 
serious question whether the method can be uni- 
versally applied by the state police. The foot 
patrolman who covers well-lghted streets in a 
relatively small and compact area, can become a 
large factor in achieving the various ends and 
aims of patrol as outlined above. In the rural 
districts, however, such matters are altogether 
beyond the power of the mounted or motor police- 
man patrolling the unlighted roads of a large dis- 
trict. Regular night patrols by the state police 
must therefore in the very nature of things be 
confined to trunk highways for the better control 
of violations committed with the aid of an auto- 
mobile. They can be effectively employed only 
where protective patrol is urgently required. 


Single or Double Patrols? 


Whether patrols should be conducted singly or 
in pairs has long provided a subject for debate. 
So far as American cities are concerned the ques- 
tion has definitely been settled in favor of single 
patrols. The situation with rural forces appears, 
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however, still to be in the debatable stage. Con- 
tinental practice, which favors the double patrol 
system, has clearly influenced the state police to 
some extent, but a number of the forces now pro- 
vide for single patrol. 

Pennsylvania has employed both methods at 
various times, and has finally settled upon a 
scheme whereby observation patrol is performed 
by a single trooper, two men being employed 
only in extraordinary cases when it is believed 
to be necessary for mutual protection or for pur- 
poses of corroboration. There is ample internal 
evidence that this policy has been adopted not as 
a matter of free choice, but rather as a necessary 
expedient which will make it possible for the 
force to meet the demands placed upon it. The 
situation in New Jersey and Texas is somewhat 
similar. Double patrols are there preferred in 
principle, but frequently prove to be impracti- 
cable because of insufficient numbers. Single 
patrols are employed in Massachusetts by day, 
with double patrols reserved for night work. In 
fact, only in New York has the double patrol 
system been consistently adhered to from the very 
outset. 

These varying practices raise questions which 
require that a further distinction be drawn be- 
tween municipal and state patrol problems. In 
the case of the cities, the single patrol system may 
be applied without difficulty because of the com- 
pact patrol posts, the highly developed system of 
communication, and the fact that adequate re- 
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serves may be made available at all times and 
mobilized at short notice. The patrol wagon 
quickly responds as soon as an arrest is made 
and relieves the patrolman of his charges. 


Special Circumstances Applying to State Police 


With this condition contrast that of the state 
police. Their territory is so wide that the most 
that they can hope to provide is a system of diffuse 
patrols. If these patrols are to be successful, 
they must make up in prestige what they lack 
in numbers. But from the very nature of things 
the state trooper cannot quickly summon assist- 
ance if he finds himself faced with a condition 
which he cannot handle alone. Whether he pro- 
ceeds or whether he withdraws, he may endanger 
the prestige not alone of himself, but of the entire 
force. There is a vast difference between arrest- 
ing a prisoner and disposing of him at the nearest 
patrol-box within four or five minutes, and trans- 
porting him a distance of ten, twenty or even 
thirty miles to the nearest town or county lock-up. 
It makes a vast difference also whether the police- 
man who seeks to arrest a well-armed and effec- 
tively barricaded felon can secure ready assist- 
ance or whether he must go through with the 
job without any assistance whatever. These 
practical considerations which attach to rural 
police work seem effectively to dispose of the 
arguments urged in support of single patrol. The 
Canadian and Pennsylvania forces seek to com- 
bat them with the contention that their prestige 
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is so well established that one man is sufficient.’ 
But one man, even though he wears the scarlet 
tunic of the Canadian Mounted Police, cannot do 
impossible things, as many unfortunate episodes 
in the history of both the Canadian and Pennsyl 
vania forces will testify. So it happens that 
where the numbers of the patrol force permit, 
the reserves which cannot be delivered according 
to a split-second schedule must be provided in 
the form of double patrols. 


PaTROL SUPERVISION 


The discipline of a patrol force cannot be wisely 
administered unless the supervising officers fre- 
quently receive precise information relating to the 
activities of the men on patrol. The state forces 
are obliged to distribute their detachments in such 
manner that it is exceedingly difficult to maintain 
close and intimate contact with them. A stern 
discipline thereby becomes essential if the force’ 
1s to be kept in thorough control at all times. 

The expedients to which the state police have 
resorted by way of maintaining communication 
with patrols have already been discussed. These 
are supplemented by various other methods which 
for the most part have either been borrowed from 
or inspired by municipal practice. 

1 Colonel Starnes, Commissioner of the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police, states the case as follows: “Our view is that prestige is 
secured by the steady pursuit and certain apprehension of persons 
who resist. For one man to be overpowered is no blow to prestige, 


if he has behaved well; what counts is what happens after that.” 
(Personally communicated. ) 
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Control by Immediate Superiors 


Thus the sergeant, being the responsible author- 
ity in each detachment, is usually required fre- 
quently to visit all patrols, to examine their patrol 
records, to advise them upon difficult problems 
which they may have encountered, and to correct 
any defects in their performance of duty which 
may come to his attention. The sergeants in turn 
come under the immediate direction of the lieu- 
tenant for the troop area. The heutenant of a 
troop of state police is not a mere desk officer at 
troop headquarters. True, he is second in com- 
mand, but his normal function is that of troop 
inspector. The state police seem almost every- 
where to require that heutenants shall ‘‘stay on 
the road’’; visiting substations and patrols; in- 
vestigating complaints against the uniformed 
force; directing, supervising, and reporting their 
findings to the troop commander. In Pennsyl- 
vania the lieutenants supplement their inspec- 
tions by regular visits to certain well-informed 
citizens in each community who render confiden- 
tial reports upon the manner in which the patrols 
are performing their duties. While this prac- 
tice has a certain superficial resemblance to the 
old ‘‘shoo-fly’’ or police spy system, it is to be 
noted that the purpose of the department in em- 
ploying it is inspired by nothing more than a 
desire to see the force as the community sees it, 
and to act accordingly. Since it is manifestly 
impossible to interview everybody, a limited num- 
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ber are selected for the purpose. The efficacy of 
the system, therefore, largely depends upon the 
extent to which these local sources of confidential 
information present a true cross-section of the 
community, of its opinions and of its prejudices. 


Admuwunistrative Checks 


In addition to such methods, which may fairly 
be described as constructive in their nature, the 
officers commanding the several units of a police 
force must be kept currently informed as to the 
regularity with which the patrols are conducted. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, this may mean noth- 
ing more than a frequent verification of the patrol- 
man’s physical presence on his post. Consider- 
ing the opportunities which police work, and state 
polee duty in particular, offers to the shirker 
unless his every move be checked, even this 
elementary kind of supervision assumes great 
importance. 

Such checks are provided in various ways. The 
simplest consists of nothing more than a record of 
the routine telephone calls exchanged by the sub- 
station and the patrols. Through frequent com- 
munication with the patrol, the substation is en- 
abled to verify the extent of its progress toward 
its destination. Massachusetts has placed this 
upon a systematic basis, whereby the patrol routes 
are arranged in advance in considerable detail, 
prescribing not alone the exact course to be cov- 
ered and the control stations at which the trooper 
must communicate with the substation, but also a 
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time schedule in accordance with which the patrol 
shall be executed. Although rather well adapted 
to the patrol of main highways, this system fails 
to satisfy the requirements of leisurely observa- 
tion patrol along the lanes and by-ways of remote 
sections. For such as these the trooper should 
be allowed to travel according to his own schedule. 
The rate of his progress means nothing. It is 
enough if he is attending to business. Moreover, 
this system, in common with less formal checking 
methods, does not provide a record which is secure 
against official tampering, such as is effected by 
the automatic registration employed in most po- 
lice telegraph systems. 

Pennsylvania and New York have met both of 
these objections to a considerable degree. The 
trooper on observation patrol is permitted to 
amble across country according to his own sched- 
ule and as circumstances seem to him to dictate. 
He maintains communication with the department 
by the methods already described, but inasmuch 
as such contact is somewhat irregular, it does not 
provide continuous assurance that the patrol is 
in fact being conducted. The regulations there- 
fore require that the postal cancellation stamp of 
every community through which he passes shall 
appear on his daily patrol report.1. By providing 
visible evidence of the trooper’s physical presence 
at a given place and hour, this method offers per- 
haps the best assurance and safeguard that could 
be asked, while at the same time allowing the 


1'This method is also employed in Massachusetts. 
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trooper complete freedom in the exercise of his 
own judgment and discretion. It deserves a 
wider acceptance and use. 


Transfers 


Whether patrolmen should be frequently trans- 
ferred from post to post has long been the subject 
of lively debate. The opposing parties to this 
controversy seem uniformly to employ the same 
arguments in defending their respective positions. 
Thus, those who oppose frequent transfers rely 
upon the acknowledged fact that familiarity with 
conditions on a post, and with the people who 
frequent it, can only be acquired by continuous 
service in that particular area, and that continual 
shifts and changes provide the patrolman with a 
general but rather superficial knowledge of the 
conditions with which he is concerned. ‘To this it 
is replied that a change of scene is good for the 
patrolman, that it helps to keep him interested in 
his work, and prevents the formation of familiar 
acquaintances which might prove embarrassing 
to a policeman in the unbiased enforcement of the 
law; and further, that the patrolman who has but 
recently appeared upon a post, being an unknown 
quantity, is the more successful in applying stern 
but peaceful measures in the repression of crime. 

There being much good sense and solid truth 
represented by the arguments of both sides, the 
state police, like many other police organizations, 
have chosen to occupy middle ground, and there- 
fore usually make transfers after periods rang- 
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ing all the way from about six weeks, as in New 
York, to six months, as in Connecticut. West 
Virginia is the only state which does not con- 
sistently transfer all members of the department. 
This, however, is due not to any failure to appre- 
ciate the desirability of the practice, but rather 
because the preponderance of married men on the 
force renders it inexpedient. Having permitted 
unrestricted assumption of family ties, the ad- 
ministration itself is confined and bound in the 
application of accepted methods. 


Influence of Varying Conditions 


The policy to be followed in making transfers 
really depends upon both administrative and per- 
sonal factors. Thus the frequent periodic trans- 
fers made by the New York force is a direct out- 
erowth of the fact that patrols are boarded out in 
the community where the substation is located. 
As a natural consequence, they more readily come 
to be on easy and familiar terms with those with 
whom they are thrown into contact. More fre- 
quent transfers are therefore necessary in New 
York than in Connecticut, Massachusetts or 
Michigan, where the patrols are quartered exclu- 
sively in police barracks. Another element is 
concerned with the difficulty encountered in prose- 
cuting cases which are pending at the time the 
transfer is made. [Even differences in personal 
qualities have their influence. The patrolman 
whose attitude is distant and aloof, and who, by 
his very bearing, discourages friendly advances, 
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need not be transferred so frequently as one of 
naturally cordial inclination who makes friends 
at every turn. 


Regular Transfers Inadvisable 


With all of these variable factors operating on 
this side and that, it must be clear that any policy 
which involves transfers at regular intervals has 
nothing but definiteness to commend it. For, as 
we have observed before, cut-and-dried methods 
in police administration are very likely to run 
counter to existing conditions. In the last anal- 
ysis, 1t is a simple question of recognizing the 
effect of all of these elements, and acting accord- 
ingly as each individual case arises. New Jersey 
experience is directly in point. Owing to the fact 
that its patrols are billeted out on the commu- 
nity, a policy of regular and frequent transfers 
as in New York was early adopted. It was then 
found that this constant shifting of the force in- 
volved a great deal of lost motion and wasted 
time, in that it became necessary to bring troop- 
ers from remote points in order to assist in the 
prosecution of cases which were pending at the 
time of the transfer. For this reason, transfers 
are now made at irregular intervals according as 
conditions seem to require. Such a system may 
not be automatic, it is not self-executing, nor uni- 
form in its effect, but notwithstanding all this, it 
is good administration. 

Transfers from troop to troop, on the other 
hand, are seldom made, West Virginia being the 
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only state which does so as a matter of settled 
administrative policy. Where troop areas are 
sufficiently large to present a reasonable diversity 
of conditions, troop transfers are not required as 
a measure for providing a well-rounded practical 
experience for the rank and file. Furthermore, 
in states ike Pennsylvania, New York and New 
Jersey, where the troop commander bears a large 
part of the administrative responsibility, there are 
sound disciplinary reasons for requiring the 
trooper to remain with his command. In these 
states, troop-transfers are permitted only with 
the concurrence of the officers commanding the 
units concerned in the change, and then usually 
only under compelling circumstances of a personal 
nature.’ 


CHAPTER VI 
SPECIAL SERVICES 


The tendency towards specialization—Criminal investigation. 
—Objections to a separate bureau.—The effect of divided responsi- 
bility—Application to state police—The separate bureaus of 
Massachusetts and Michigan.—Selection and tenure of detectives. 
—The value of change.—Criminal identification.—The finger-print 
method.—Use by the state police—Other aids to investigation.— 
Crime prevention.—Limits to police participation.—The sphere of 
the patrol forces.—The problem of the juvenile delinquent.—Spe- 
cial means for crime prevention.—Application of principles. 


There is a pronounced tendency towards special- 
ization in police work. There is a disposition to 
treat each activity, and particularly each new ac- 
tivity, as something separate and apart, with a 
separate personnel acting under special supervi- 
sion. So our police departments have come to be 
riddled with special squads of one kind or another. 
We have traffic squads, vice squads, homicide 
squads, squads for boiler inspection, special divi- 
sions for the prevention of crime, detachments for 
the enforcement of sanitary regulations, and 
numerous others in great profusion. When to 
these are added the special details and assign- 
ments which are parcelled out with a liberal hand, 
one is struck by the thought that unless this ten- 
dency is checked, the uniformed patrol force per- 


forming general police duty may soon become a 
203 
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vanishing institution. In some cities it is even 
now at the point of being reduced to a minor role. 

The significance which this tendency has for 
the state police is clear enough. For here we are 
concerned with forces of very moderate num- 
bers which are distributed in small patrol detach- 
ments throughout the length and breadth of entire 
states. Special squads cannot well operate over 
such a vast territory from a single base. Decen- 
tralization therefore becomes necessary, and in- 
volves either inadequate supervision and control 
of their work, or serious inroads upon the num- 
bers of the uniformed force. 

The administrative dangers which inhere in 
special details and special squads have been dis- 
cussed in an earlier chapter. But there are three 
functions of a police force which seem to demand 
so much special knowledge and experience as to 
appear to require that they shall be administered 
by a separate personnel. These are criminal in- 
vestigation, criminal identification and crime pre- 
vention. They are considered in that order in 
the pages which follow. | 


CRIMINAL INVESTIGATION 


The administration of criminal investigations 
has always been attended with difficulties, and 
especially where a coordinate body of detectives 
has been established. This practice is founded 
upon the theory that special aptitude is required 
for the conduct of investigations and that the 
average patrolman lacks the qualities which have 
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been found essential to the work. The patrolman 
is therefore placed on post primarily for the pur- 
pose of repressing and discouraging crime, but 
let an offence be committed, particularly if it be a 
felony, and the detective bureau is called upon to 
take charge of the case. The patrolman returns 
to his beat. He is in the first line of defence. 
When that line is broken the matter passes be- 
yond his jurisdiction and sphere of responsibility 
for further action. It is for the trained investi- 
gator to follow through to the end. This line of 
reasoning is exceedingly persuasive because it 
rests upon the general proposition that there shall 
be special aptitude and special training for the 
performance of special tasks. 


Objections to a Separate Bureau 


In its practical application certain undesirable 
features have become apparent. At the very out- 
set, the police have been confronted by the fact 
that there is no adequate method for testing apti- 
tude or capacity for criminal investigation. So 
police departments have either been reduced to 
the necessity of making frequent transfers to and 
from the detective bureau, or, as is more frequently 
the case, compelled to abide by the results of a 
written and oral examination for applicants, and 
to employ the material thus secured whether it 
proved good, bad or indifferent. Added to this 
has been the extreme difficulty of securing com- 
petent supervisory officers for the close and effec- 
tive control of the investigating force. The direc- 
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tion of detective operations usually resolves itself 
into a matter of making assignments to specific 
eases and the receipt of brief reports upon the 
progress made with them. Of real and intelli- 
gent direction there is little or none. Meanwhile, 
the detectives go their own ways unchecked and 
uncurbed, enjoying an almost unregulated discre- 
tion and thrown largely upon their own resources. 
The dangers which inhere in the corrupting influ- 
ences with which they are thrown into contact 
are largely ignored. 


The Effect of Divided Responsibility 

Finally, the administrator is constantly obliged 
to resort to various imperfect devices and ex- 
pedients in order to avoid an open clash between 
the uniformed and the detective forces. From the 
very fact of the division of responsibility which 
parcels out one field to the uniformed patrols, 
and another to the detective bureau, there arises 
an acute form of rivalry between the two which is 
often inimical to good team-work. For the dis- 
tinction which is drawn between crime repression 
and criminal investigation is more apparent than 
real. Even where the criminal complaint is re- 
ferred directly to the detective bureau, the patrol- 
man frequently is first to arrive upon the scene, 
and perhaps the first to risk life or limb. Yet, 
under most systems, with the arrival of the detec- 
tives he is automatically displaced and returns to 
his beat. The detective bureau carries on with- 
out him. The natural resentment inspired in the 
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patrolman by this procedure may lead to a series 
of retaliatory acts from the one side and the other 
until the police force is divided into two distinct 
camps which are bent not upon helpful emula- 
tion, but upon causing each other confusion, dis- 
comfort and discouragement. Hven the most con- 
stant efforts by police administrators never seem 
wholly to relieve the situation. 

So the persuasive argument for specialization is 
offset in large degree by the objections of those 
who adhere to the belief that the effectiveness of 
a police department is dependent upon the effec- 
tiveness of its patrol. These point to the fact 
that the expert criminal investigator who employs 
certain occult faculties in the fine art of deduc- 
tion is more frequently met with in highly colored 
works of fiction than in police forces; that real 
crime ‘‘mysteries’’ are rare, and that in the vast 
majority of instances the solutions are obvious. 
Moreover, maintain these critics, the irritation and 
friction which always exists between the patrol 
and detective forces seems inevitably to result 
in lowering the efficiency of both. Why then, 
concludes the argument, should the police be 
divided up and dispersed? For the sake of rela- 
tively few difficult cases, why relax departmental 
discipline over the policeman assigned to detec- 
tive duty? Why risk impairing the morale of the 
uniformed force by removing the patrolman from 
the conduct of an investigation simply because a 
detective has arrived upon the scene? As likely 
as not the detective in question possesses no su- 
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perior qualifications whatever for the work in 
hand. 


Application to State Police 


Whatever the justice of this contention, the fact 
remains that in the cities, at least, better detective 
administration and greater attention to the devel- 
opment of the art of criminal investigation will 
obviate most of these difficulties, or at least elimi- 
nate some of their most objectionable features. 
With the state police, however, the case is not so 
clear. There are certain elements in their prob- 
lem which are altogether foreign to that of the 
cities, and the effect of the many cross-currents 
has been such as to produce a striking diversity of 
practice. It is not due to the influence of statu- 
tory provisions. The maintenance of a detective 
bureau in Massachusetts rests largely upon cus- 
tom and tradition. Yet both Massachusetts and 
Michigan adhere to the idea that criminal investi- 
gation is a separate function which should be 
separately organized and administered, while 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, West Vir- 
ginia, New Jersey and Texas do not differentiate 
in any way between organization for crime re- 
pression, on the one hand, and criminal investi- 
gations, on the other. The Royal Mounted of 


*This fact is frequently the subject of comment by police 
officials. A certain touch of humor has been lent to it by the 
finding that the members of the Cleveland detective bureau rank 
lower in the intelligence ratings derived from the ‘‘Army-Alpha” 
tests, than those of any other division of the police department. 
(See Cleveland Foundation, Criminal Justice in Cleveland, a re- 
port on the administration of the police department by R. B. 
Fosdick and L. V. Harrison, pp. 67, 68. 
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Canada steers a middle course between the two. 
Its division of criminal investigation exercises 
a general and remote supervision over investiga- 
tions conducted by mounted patrols throughout 
the Dominion, but the only distinct operating staff 
which the division maintains is that of the secret 
service. For the most part, these varying prac- 
tices rest upon differences of viewpoint in the 
application of general principles to particular 
conditions. 


The Separate Bureaus of Massachusetts and 
Michigan 


Of all the states, Massachusetts has by far the 
least flexible system, since the detective force of 
the district police was consolidated with the new 
department of public safety without essential 
change. As a result, it is a strictly permanent 
body selected according to the usual civil service 
standards from the rank and file of all police 
forces in the state. The detective division is set 
apart from the patrol force quite as much as in 
any municipal police department. The commis- 
sioner has sought to avoid the unfortunate results 
arising from this condition by requiring that the 
patrolman first coming into contact with a case 
shall be assigned to it together with a detective, 
and allowed to see it through to the very end. 
But with a body of eighteen detectives distributed 
over the entire state, from the Berkshires to Cape 
Cod, little opportunity is afforded for intelligent 
and close supervision. The lieutenants com- 
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manding the several troops cannot direct the work 
because they are patrol officers and furthermore 
are outranked by the detectives. So a captain of 
detectives must sit at headquarters, scan the daily 
reports of his operatives (which arrive by mail 
from twenty-four to forty-eight hours after the 
events which they chronicle), and ardently hope 
that everything is going well! The supervision 
of criminal investigations is therefore ‘‘as close 
as the wide dispersion of the force will permit.’’ ? 

Michigan has avoided the difficulties arising 
from wide distribution of detective personnel by 
centralizing its administration and dispatching 
operatives from headquarters to the scene of the 
crime, when occasion seems to demand. But an 
entire state cannot be served in this way from a 
central point, since delay in reaching the scene 
of a crime is often fatal to successful investiga- 
tion. This state therefore finds it advisable to 
confine such headquarters squads to the conduct 
of special investigations, and to leave responsi- 
bility for the general run of criminal investiga- 
tions largely with the patrol force. 


Selection and Tenure of Detectives 


Although state police conditions do not gen- 

_erally favor the establishment of distinct detec-’ 

tive bureaus within the organization, they are 

in one respect distinctly more favorable than 

those with which most of the municipal forces 
are confronted. With the single exception of 
1 Personally communicated. 
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Massachusetts, the state police which maintain 
detective bureaus are free to select the personnel 
to man them on the basis of the aptitude demon- 
strated in the actual performance of detective 
duty. They can take a trooper from patrol and 
place him on detective duty by simple administra- 
tive order. And since this method of selection is 
far from infallible, they can correct any errors 
of judgment by the same simple and direct means. 
The examples of similar powers exercised by 
municipal police officials are exceedingly rare. In 
the case of the latter, when an appointment is once 
made to the grade of detective, the incumbent can 
be removed only by way of extreme administrative 
formality, including, in many cases, the right to 
successive appeals. 

The source of supply for detective personnel 
remains to be considered. The prevailing prac- 
tice in American police forces, both municipal and 
state, has been to select detectives from the uni- 
formed ranks alone, a practice which has been 
criticized from time to time on the ground that it 
unnecessarily restricts the group from which de- 
tectives may be recruited. While the principle 
upon which this objection rests is unquestionably 
sound, there is nothing in either state or municipal 
police experience to warrant extensive appoint- 
ments to the detective bureau from without the 
force. Natural aptitude for criminal investiga- 
tion has probably never been impaired by a pe- 
riod of service on patrol, and the advantages to 
be derived from such training are altogether 
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clear. So while the state police are generally 
free either to select their investigators from the 
rank and file or to draw them directly from civil 
life, the former has come to be the almost uni- 
versal practice. In the early days of the Michi- 
gan force, a few detective appointments were 
made from civil life under circumstances which 
to the casual observer smacked strongly of po- 
litical influence. The department has, however, 
since taken a definite stand in favor of ap- 
pointment to the detective bureau from the uni- 
formed ranks alone. Until there is developed 
some far more accurate method for selecting 
criminal investigators than is now available, this 
will probably continue to be the wisest course. 

So the argument against dispersion through the 
maintenance of separate detective forces comes 
pretty close to being conclusive when applied 
to the state police. Their numbers are too small 
to permit such subdivision of their work. They 
experience the same difficulty in selecting suitable 
raw material for their detective bureaus as do 
the city forces, because adequate and reliable tests 
simply do not exist. Pennsylvania, New York, 
Connecticut, West Virginia and New Jersey have 
been bound by no statutory mandates in this mat- 
ter and have recognized no administrative distine- 
tion between crime repression and criminal inves- 
tigation... Where special capacity is required in 
conducting an investigation, a trooper who pos- 


*The New Jersey statute authorizes, but does not require, the 
establishment of a detective bureau; LL. 1921—C. 102, s. 6. 
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sesses the necessary qualifications may be taken 
from patrol and assigned to the case. He does 
not thereby come under the immediate control of 
any other authority. He is still responsible to 
his troop captain, and he returns to patrol duty 
when the case is closed. There are no complex 
administrative processes to be observed, there is 
no temporary shifting of responsibilities. The 
system is direct, simple and comprehensive. The 
only question of which it does not completely dis- 
pose is the matter of special training for special 
tasks. 


The Value of Change 


Here, one must admit, is a weighty argument, 
but there are nevertheless certain limits in its 
application. The successful police administrator 
knows the value of change in securing the best 
results from his force. He knows that old and 
familiar tasks come to be performed as a matter 
of routine and that a periodic change of work 
frequently reveals hitherto unsuspected capacities 
among the rank and file. Let the detective re- 
turn to patrol, and the patrolman try his hand at 
criminal investigation. Relieve the monotony for 
both. Let each experience a change of employ- 
ment while there is still a desire for change, be- 
cause when the desire for change passes there is 
little left except an official automaton who has 
acquired mastery over a few devices and who em- 
ploys them unremittingly. Any scheme of ad- 
ministration which does not consciously and con- 
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tinually seek to build up an alert resourcefulness 
to the end that ‘‘every soldier may carry a mar- 
shal’s baton in his knapsack,’’ surrenders an op- 
portunity for the general improvement of police 
service for which no amount of supervision, and 
specialization to no matter what extent and de- 
eree, can possibly compensate. 


CriIMINAL IDENTIFICATION 

The Finger-Prnt Method 

Contrary to the common practice prevailing in 
the cities, the state police forces which operate 
identification systems have confined themselves to 
the use of the dactyloscopic or finger-print 
method. The expensive and useless duplication 
of results involved in the maintenance of both 
the finger-print and the obsolete Bertillon sys- 
tem is thereby avoided.t Yet in spite of the sim- 
plicity of the finger-print method of identifica- 
tion and the comparative ease with which the tak- 
ing of prints may be decentralized, the state po- 
lice of New York, West Virginia and Texas have 
thus far declined to establish it. Their attitude 
has not been assumed as a result of mere inertia. 
It springs from a distaste for the introduction of 
administrative refinements into police work when 
there are so many fundamental problems still 
unsolved or just at the point of solution. It is 
derived also from an unwillingness to divert the 


*The “modus operandi’ system, which automatically provides 
the police with a list of suspects in certain types of cases, has 
but recently secured a foothold in this country. The Pennsylvania 
force is the only state police organization which has adopted it. 
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uniformed force by the imposition of special 
duties which operate to reduce the number of 
effective patrolmen. 

As to the others, the Mounted Police of Can- 
ada, being a national body, clearly leads in the 
matter of identification. Its collection comprises 
almost 150,000 prints and photographs which 
have been contributed by police and prison au- 
thorities throughout the Dominion. This how- 
ever is not complete, since the submission of 
identification data is not compulsory upon the 
provincial and municipal forces, and some have 
failed to avail themselves of the facilities offered 
by the central exchange. 


Use by the State Police 


Here in the United States, Beier Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, itary and New 
Jersey all maintain identification systems. ‘Those 
of Pennsylvania and Michigan are the most ex- 
tensive and possess the same features which char- 
acterize the Canadian bureau. The Connecticut 
and New Jersey systems have very recently been 
established and have not yet taken definite form. 
Although the Massachusetts force does not oper- 
ate a central system, it contributes to the state- 
wide records of the department of correction and 
enjoys ready access to it. This method avoids 
duplication of function and effects a certain econ- 
omy, but it suffers from the minor defect that the 
identification records are available to the police 
only during public business hours. 
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The utility of photographs as a means of iden- 
tification is rather limited in the case of the state 
police, since a central collection is likely to prove 
somewhat remote and inaccessible to police offi- 
cers and complainants. The general practice, 
therefore, has been to employ them merely as 
convenient adjuncts to the finger-print system, by 
which they are filed according to the finger-print 
classification. In Massachusetts, however, the 
force has established a central ‘‘rogues’ gallery’’ 
in which the photographs are arranged according 
to the type of offense which they represent, and 
in Pennsylvania a system of classification by 
facial characteristics is in process of installation. 
These two methods do not represent alternative 
plans; they supplement each other. 

The suecess which has attended the establish- 
ment of identification systems by the state police 
provides sufficient answer to the objections of 
those forces which have declined to adopt them. 
Their operation has proved neither so difficult nor 
so burdensome as objectors have generally as- 
sumed, while their utility as aids to practical 
police work has everywhere been abundantly dem- 
onstrated. Here again the objectors have fallen 
into error by concluding that the finger-print 
method lacks those qualities of accuracy 1 which 
in point of fact are among its most prominent fea- 
tures. In conclusion, the point should be stressed 
that the division of criminal identification recently 


1See, for example, the adverse opinions expressed by Colonel 
Chandler in The Policeman’s Art, pp. 55-56. 
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established by the Department of Justice will pro- 
vide a national clearing house with facilities of 
which the state police must necessarily avail them- 
selves. 


Other Aids to Investigation 


It is a matter of frequent experience for the 
police to find that their investigation of the cir- 
cumstances surrounding a crime leads to conclu- 
sions which cannot be substantiated before the 
courts. While such failures to secure a convic- 
tion may be due to conditions and causes beyond 
their control, they are also traceable in some in- 
stances to lack of familiarity with the forms and 
requirements of judicial procedure and with the 
necessity for preparing certain kinds of evidence 
in a particular way. The type of progress re- 
ports which are submitted from time to time as 
the investigation proceeds therefore become of 
some moment, because they give the more experi- 
enced and presumably better qualified superior 
officers an opportunity to correct errors while 
they are still susceptible of correction, and to di- 
rect the investigation into channels which might 
otherwise be ignored. 

In view of this condition the system of report- 
ing upon criminal investigations which has been 
developed by the Pennsylvania State Police takes 
on added interest and importance. Through it 
the officers responsible for supervision are pro- 
vided with a detailed and systematic presentation 
of every material fact relating to the circumstances 
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surrounding the crime, the evidence collected and 
the witnesses interviewed. Administrative review 
of the steps taken in the preparation of the case 
then becomes a real possibility. It consists of 
something more than a mere routine check upon 
the physical presence and formal attention of the 
officer to his duty. It permits at least partial 
supervision, constructive direction and criticism 
to considerable degree, and the progressive train- 
ing of the force in the technique of criminal in- 
vestigation. 

While such lengthy reports are open to the 


1The content of these reports, together with the procedure fol- 
lowed with respect to them, is described in the following excerpts 
from a bulletin of the Pennsylvania State Police, dated January 
a SG ey BS ea 


I1—All investigations will be covered by reports made out on 
form appended. ‘The complete report of an investigation 
is made up of a series of reports which, for convenience, 
will be classified as “Initial Reports’ and ‘‘Secondary 
Reports.” 

II—“INITIAL REPORTS” will contain the following, under 
the heading ‘‘Subject of Investigation” : 
(a) Description of crime. 
(b) Surrounding physical conditions: 
1—Description of scene. 
2—Geographical location. 
3—Sketch map of local surroundings. 
4—If an interior, a floor plan. 
5—Condition of weather. 
6—The probable time of commission, telling 
how this was determined or estimated. 
7—Time crime was discovered. 
(c) Description of the methods employed. 
(d) Probable motive. 
(e) Complete list of suspects and witnesses, with their 
descriptions and addresses. 
I11—Under the heading of “Evidence’”’ will be placed: 
(a) Confessions. 
(b) Signed statements. 
(c) Secondary reports of investigators. 
(d) List of exhibits, with description of each and its 
relation to the case. 
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objection that their preparation becomes a some- 
what expensive clerical burden, their demon- 
strated success in Pennsylvania and their un- 
doubted value to the prosecutor in preparing a 
case for trial easily resolve all doubts in their 
favor. 

The other state police forces are in general 
inclined to permit those assigned to a case to 
exercise their own discretion in conducting the in- 
vestigation and to rest content if they show some 


(e) Summary and opinion of the investigator in 
charge. : 
(f) Action taken, arrests, etc. 

“SECONDARY REPORTS” are those which describe the 
movements of the investigator making same. They will 
contain : 

(a) Names and addresses and proper description of 
all persons interviewed. Description will show: 
1—Age. 
2—Sex. 
38—Occupation. 
4—Degree of intelligence. 
5—Standing in the community. 
6—Probability of prejudice in case under in- 
vestigation. 

IV—Where possible, statement of persons interviewed should be 
signed by person making same. Statements are classi- 
fied as “Positive” and “Negative.” 

“Positive Statements” are those in which the persons inter- 
viewed have knowledge relevant to the case under 
investigation. These must be written out in full. 

“Negative Statements” are those in which the persons 
interviewed have no knowledge relevant to the case under 
investigation. ‘These should be preceded by a brief state- 
ment of circumstances which led to the interview. 

V—Each “Initial Report” will receive a number. ‘‘Secondary 
Reports” pertaining to the same will take the number 
of “Initial Reports” as they eventually become appended 
as a part of the complete report of investigation. 

VI—A separate report will be made of each individual case 
under investigation. 

The system further provides for successive supplementary or 
“secondary” reports which carry the history of the case through 
coroner’s inquest, action taken by grand jury, trial before a petit 
jury, and appeals. 
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tangible evidence of official activity. While there 
is ample opportunity for improvement in this field, 
it should be noted that even the rather inadequate 
supervision which obtains in the states is not re- 
quired in many police bodies, where too frequently 
the case reports degenerate into meaningless 
formule. 

The submission of photographs of the scene of 
a crime, which is becoming increasingly common, 
has been most consistently adhered to in Con- 
necticut, and is followed to a lesser extent in 
Pennsylvania. Finally, there is to be noted the 
radio broadcasting which has been undertaken by 
the Pennsylvania force as a means of distributing 
information about persons wanted, stolen cars, 
and the like. This most recent scientific develop- 
ment is frequently hailed as an important adjunct 
to police work, but there is nothing in police ex- 
perience to warrant its extension at the present 
time. 


Crime PREVENTION 


Crime prevention is unquestionably the highest 
function of the police. It can be effected, how- 
ever, only to such extent as the causes of crime 
can be removed. In a general way, crime may 
be attributed to mental deficiency in its many 
forms, to poverty, to past criminal record, juve- 
nile delinquency and addiction to stimulants and 
narcotics. Set down thus in cold type it becomes 


*For a discussion of these causes in their relation to police 
methods, see Woods, Crime Prevention. 
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apparent that if the police are not to infringe upon 
or assume the administration of most of the func- 
tions of government, they must exercise great 
care in directing their attack upon these causes. 
On the other hand, the very nature of their work 
gives them unusual opportunities for observation, 
which if full advantage of them be taken, may be 
of the greatest usefulness to public and private 
agencies in removing or ameliorating certain con- 
ditions. ‘Theirs is the delicate task of skirting the 
narrow margin between indifference and inter- 
ference. 

The nature of the problem has led an ever- 
increasing number of municipal police forces to 
establish crime prevention bureaus which super- 
vise the work of specially qualified men and women 
who are essentially social workers armed with 
police powers. This system has in fact extended 
so rapidly that it has outrun the development of 
the art and science which it is intended to apply. 
While the state police clearly are not in a posi- 
tion to undertake a crime prevention program 
upon any such ambitious scale, certain portions 
of the work may be accomplished by the patrol 
forces or by small groups operating in conjunc- 
tion with the state police. 


The Sphere of the Patrol Forces 


The business of the uniformed patrols in the 
prevention of crime must be concerned primarily 
with the observation and effective reporting of 
conditions to those public or private bodies which 
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are immediately concerned with them. ‘There has 
been an all too prevalent assumption that unde- 
sirable social conditions are largely confined to 
the cities where the greatest efforts have been 
made to combat them. That this is not the case 
however, is evidenced by the trend of rural crime 
statistics and the conclusions of qualified ob- 
servers... The recognized causes of crime exist 
in the rural districts no less certainly than in the 
cities, sometimes in a highly aggravated form, 
particularly where little or no conscious effort has 
been made to combat them. So the state police 
are faced with the necessity not alone of report- 
ing cases of poverty, destitution and delinquency 
to the authorities directly involved, but they must 
also be prepared to take immediate steps aimed 
at temporary relief. As a matter of routine they 
must take custody of vagrants, the insane and 
others who are a possible source of danger to the 
public safety, relieve cases of distress, use their 
good offices in obtaining employment for the un- 
employed, and a multitude of similar services 
which tend to avoid the occasion of crime. 

As in the early days of the Indian tribes in the 
Northwest, so now with the Eskimos, the Canadian 
Mounted Police frequently provide natives on the 
verge of starvation with food and clothing, or 
with arms, tools, and similar means of livelihood. 
Severe cases of indigence among the white popu- 
lation of the far north also are not uncommon. 
Thus, in the Yukon at the present time, a special 

1See Chapter I. 
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problem is presented by the considerable number 
of ‘‘old-time’’ prospectors, now advanced in years 
and feeble. In dealing with a more complex civili- 
zation, the state police have acted as arbiters in 
bitter disputes which threatened to ripen into 
feuds, have fed the hungry, clothed the naked, 
nursed the sick, corrected unsanitary conditions 
in the homes of the shiftless or the unfortunate, 
enforced the truancy laws, and even composed 
marital differences. They have done these things 
not under the guise of a benevolent social serv- 
ice, but as steps in a practical program of crime 
prevention. 


The Problem of the Juvenile Delinquent 


In dealing with juvenile delinquents the police 
must exercise the most careful judgment in se- 
curing the confidence of the offender, in breaking 
up bad associations, and improving conditions in 
the home. The policeman has always operated 
under severe handicaps when he has essayed the 
role of the social worker, because the public has 
taught itself to view him as a two-fisted guardian 
of law and order and as nothing else. The juve- 
nile, especially, regards the policeman as a nat- 
ural and implacable enemy, and usually displays 
toward him a bravado inspired by fear and dis- 
trust. The trooper of the by-ways and lanes has 
not suffered from this attitude to quite the same 
extent as the ‘‘cop’’ of the city pavements, partly 
because he is not so clearly part and parcel of the 
old tradition, and partly also because the state 
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police have taken some pains to avoid it. The 
first general order issued by Colonel Chandler 
to the New York State Police contained the fol- 
lowing admonition: ‘‘Never permit a child to be 
afraid of you.’’ If the implications of that idea 
can be translated into practical effect, then the 
only limitations upon the usefulness of the police 
in the protection and guidance of juveniles will 
be those imposed by individual failures of human 
understanding. 


Special Means for Crime Prevention 


Although the employment of special protective 
officers has not generally been deemed expedient 
for the state police, it is interesting to observe 
that the Canadian force has taken an important 
step in that direction. For the better protection 
of immigrants against commercialized vice, cer- 
tain social-service workers in Halifax, Quebec and 
Montreal have been invested with police powers 
and maintain regular communication with the 
patrols, to the end that assistance may be ren- 
ered when required and offenders against the fed- 
eral statutes quickly taken into custody.1 

There remains to be considered the influence 
of past criminal acts as a cause underlying the 
commission of new offenses. The Canadian and 
Michigan forces have introduced a novel practice 
into police administration through the mainte- 

1FWor a description of the practical workings of this method see 


the following annual reports of the R. C. M. P. 1920, p. 29; 
1921, p. 47; 1922, p. 19. 
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nance of staff agencies for the supervision of 
paroled prisoners. Although the abuses which 
might arise under this system are all too apparent, 
the general supervision exercised by the Metro- 
politan Police of London, and the Mounted Police 
of Canada has not been marked by any of the 
evils which our own experience would lead us to 
expect. The Michigan plan, however, does not 
content itself with any mere scheme of central 
registry and formal oversight. Immediately 
upon release, the paroled prisoner is required to 
report to one of the offices of the division of in- 
spection. The division then assumes an active 
part in the work of rehabilitation, which is of a 
thoroughly practical nature. No time is wasted 
in exhortations. It is a plain question of secur- 
ing a job and a place of abode as quickly as pos- 
sible. Employment is usually secured within 
three or four days after the paroled prisoner re- 
ports. Meanwhile his choice of lodgings is care- 
fully supervised, care being taken that they are 
so situated as to make the renewal of former 
vicious acquaintanceships as difficult as possible. 
With these two matters disposed of, the routine of 
recurrent supervision begins with some prospect 
of a successful conclusion. In the course of such 
supervision the police are provided with inti- 
mate knowledge of the habits and associations of 
the former prisoner which will stand them in good 
stead should the effort towards rehabilitation fail, 
and it become necessary again to take him into 
custody. 
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Whether the English and Canadian system of 
police supervision of paroles is destined eventu- 
ally to take root in American soil is of course an 
open question, but the bold experiment now going 
on in Michigan may in time provide the answer. 


APPLICATION OF MrtrHops 


The meaning which experience with these di- 
verse practices and methods holds for the state 
police should be clear enough. A general idea 
underlying it all is that so long as their num- 
bers are restricted within narrow lmits, any 
commitment to a policy of specialization must be 
restricted in like degree. This means in the first 
place that detective bureaus should be set up 
within the state police organization only to the 
extent to which human material with marked apti- 
tude for the work is available. A sound economy 
in the employment of the best that can be secured 
from every man may require that those possess- 
ing special qualifications shall be separated from 
the rank and file and put to work under conditions 
which will give full play to their powers and com- 
pletely release all of their energies. It will not 
require the establishment of a detective bureau 
of any particular size in which vacancies must 
be filled at all cost. There should be no ‘‘vacaney’’ 
until a qualified man is ready to fill it. In fact 
there is no reason why there should be any detec- 
tive bureau, as such, at all, unless the numbers 
of its personnel and the range of its operations 
come to require special administrative attention. 
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In the matter of criminal identification, it is 
high time that the state police forces which have 
not as yet adopted modern devices to this end 
should do so with all celerity. The provision of 
special aids to investigation is of far more urgency 
than the provision of special personnel for its 
conduct. The one is precise and accurate in its 
results, the other vague and uncertain. There 
is no reason why the two should become con- 
fused and be made to stand or fall together. 

Finally, there is crime prevention. The very 
thought that crime may be prevented is likely to 
prove so attractive as to lead the police far astray 
from their proper sphere unless sober considera- 
tion be given to the actual possibilities for police 
participation. The mere creation of a new divi- 
sion or bureau with crime prevention as its pro- 
eram will not in itself accomplish anything sub- 
stantial. For the state police, at least, it is rather 
a question of instructing the rank and file in the 
causes of crime and delinquency, and in the appro- 
priate steps to be taken in enlisting the interest 
and the services of the many public and private 
agencies which are dedicated to the amelioratiou 
of social conditions. If the state police can but 
achieve some measure of success in this réle as a 
medium for reporting specific cases to the authori- 
ties which are organized and equipped intelli- 
gently to deal with them, they will have ap- 
proached a little nearer to what must always re- 
main an unattainable ideal—the actual elimina- 
tion of crime. 


CHAPTER VII 


COMPENSATION AND WELFARE 


Excessive turnover of personnel.—The causes underlying this 
condition.—Difficulties encountered in drawing general conclusions. 
—Compensation.—Base pay.—Equipment, subsistence and quar- 
ters.—Disposition of rewards.—Legal defense.—Welfare.—Hours 
of duty.—Provision for old age, disability and death.—Super- 
annuation retirement.—Disability and death benefits——Special 
provision for state police——The systems in Massachusetts and New 
York.—The need for an established policy—A possible program. 


The very nature of the problem of rural polic- 
ing generally requires that provision shall be 
made for the separate maintenance of the uni- 
formed force. The precedents established by 
military practice in dealing with similar condi- 
tions have naturally led most state police organi- 
zations to follow a like course. The state police 
organizations provide a wide variety of materials, 
services and facilities to their members in much 
the same manner and to an extent almost equal 
to that of military establishments. The methods 
thus adopted, when taken in conjunction with uni- 
forms of distinct military model and adherence to 
certain ceremonial forms of military discipline, 
frequently induce casual observers to conclude 
that the state police are essentially military in 


their nature. It should therefore emphatically be 
228 
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reiterated that the state police are military in 
their conception only in the sense that every police 
foree worthy of the name is characterized by mili- 
tary features. State policemen are fed, clothed 
and housed in much the same way as soldiers. 
They are required to cultivate the same smart- 
ness of dress and bearing and to observe the same 
military courtesies. Like the soldier, they do not 
start and quit work by the clock, and their hours 
of duty are frequently long and almost always 
irregular. But these are mere surface similari- 
ties. They are. altogether superficial features 
and do not touch the essential facts in any inti- 
mate way. The state police are civilian peace 
officers in purpose, by training, and in their legal 
status. 


Excessive Turnover of Personnel 


A striking characteristic of the employment of 
state police is the exceedingly large turnover of 
personnel. Standing in contrast with municipal 
experience is the fact that the typical state police- 
man serves but a very few years and then moves 
on into other employment. This fact can be 
demonstrated in state after state. Thus in Penn- 
sylvania, out of 185 men originally enlisted in 
1905, but 10 remain after the lapse of eighteen 
years. In sixteen years, over two thousand three 
hundred men were enlisted in order to maintain 
a force of from three to four hundred. Less than 
six years after its establishment, the New York 
force still retained the services of only 30 per 
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cent of its original personnel. Sixty per cent of 
the men on duty in February, 1923, were serving 
their first enlistment of two years, and only 16 
per cent had completed more than four years.} 
Of the nine officers commissioned in 1917, but one 
remained on the rolls. In Connecticut, the with- 
drawals for all causes averaged around 30 per 
cent a year. Within fifteen months of its estab- 
lishment, the New Jersey force reported that two 
thirds of the original force had resigned or had 
been dismissed.? Likewise, in West Virginia, 
within a single year, from a body of men which 
ranged in numbers between 113 and 206 during 
this period, 141 were discharged. Some of these 
withdrew at the expiration of enlistment, some 
voluntarily resigned, and others were dismissed 
‘‘because of lack of fitness for police work.’’# 
The same general situation prevails in the other 
states. A part of this excessive turnover has un- 
questionably been due to the errors of judgment 
almost necessarily involved in the hasty recruit- 
ment of these various forces prior to the time 
when they were first placed on active duty in the 
field. That it is nevertheless a regularly recur- 
rent matter, however, is indicated by the follow- 
ing table, which shows the separations from the 
Pennsylvania service for a period commencing ten 
years after the establishment of the force: 


Partially accounted for by increases in the authorized quota. 
This fact also explains the apparent discrepancy. 

21922 Report, New Jersey State Police, pp. 5, 6. 

31921-1922 Report to the Governor by the West Virginia De- 
partment of Public Safety, p. 7. 
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Reasons for 
Separation 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 Totals 
Voluntary 
Expiration of en- 
enlistment .... 2 eye Ghd Tae tlieeoe 88 
Dunne pronation teri oly icc G2, 1825 185.458 350 
Better opportuni- 





TIES nu Pits ar Pie neo. toe eon) Oo) LOO 473 
Desertion.? =. a. Ae we eons) LO D ey 74 
Involuntary 
Disciplinary ac- 
LION) Yo wccae eo SO Oe GD ator teo) 4G B29 
Deathareers sass ii ee AR ee OR Aa 3 1 3 21 
TGta simi. LT ost lS Glee cote O22 1 241 ab 


* Some of these were informal dismissals. 
+ Deaths in military service not included. 


On the face of this tabulation, which is fairly 
typical of the situation in the other states also, 
it is clear that the largest single factor, and the 
one most easily controlled, is the attraction of 
private employment which offers better oppor- 
tunities than does the service of the state. While 
that is not an unusual condition in public employ- 
ment, particularly within recent years, it seldom 
if ever prevails to anything like the same degree 
and doubtless has no parallel in municipal police 
experience.t In fact, the trend in these state 
police systems is so marked as to raise a question 
of the adequacy and effectiveness of the steps 
which have been taken to make the work of con- 
tinuing attractiveness. 


Difficulty in Drawing General Conclusions 


Before any indictment of the policy of the states 
is attempted, however, there are certain qualifica- 


1The 1916 Report, Pennsylvania State Police (p. 3), announces 
“over 37 per cent of the entire strength having left during the 
year to accept better paying positions,” 
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tions to a general conclusion which should be 
recognized. In the first place, it must be remem- 
bered that a considerable number of men enter 
state police work, who by education, training and 
association may reasonably anticipate more luecra- 
tive employment. These naturally have no in- 
tention of remaining in the force for an indefinite 
period, and relatively few of them do. Nothing 
which the state might undertake to do would ma- 
terially aid in retaining their services. Of equal 
weight and importance is the influence of matri- 
monial obligations upon resignations. In some 
states, as we have seen, this is the occasion of 
forced retirement, but even where there are no 
formal restrictions its effect is usually the same. 
Unless the states are prepared to allow a liberal 
commutation of rations and quarters to those who 
desire to maintain their own domestic establish- 
ments, as in the case of the Canadian Mounted 
Pole, it is difficult to see how this condition can 
be avoided. Finally, there is to be observed a 
certain disposition to discount, at least in part, 
the objectionable features which are customarily 
associated with excessive turnover. The first 
superintendent of the New York force took the 
position that the inefficiency and waste of such 
a condition was likely to be over-estimated since 
there was nothing to indicate that those who 
voluntarily resigned represented personnel of so 
desirable a character that extraordinary efforts 
should be made to retain them. ‘‘Our force,’’ 
declares Colonel Chandler, ‘‘falls naturally into 
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three approximately equal classes. The first con- 
sists of men of long service who have satisfied all 
of our requirements, and who will remain with us 
as long as we will permit them. They constitute 
the very backbone of the state police. The sec- 
ond group consists of men who are just as desir- 
able, but who are not so attached to the outfit 
as not to be attracted by larger financial opportuni- 
ties. We place no obstacles in the way of their 
advancement in this manner. The final third in- 
cludes the unproved recruits and those whom in 
the end we shall have to dismiss.’’1 If this be 
a true picture, and there is ground for belief 
that it is, it constitutes a certain qualification to 
any general conclusions relating to the undesira- 
bility of voluntary resignations in large numbers. 
The mere fact that resignations are more frequent 
in state police forces than in the cities does not 
provide adequate ground for objection, since the 
latter might well be better off if they faced a 
similar condition. 

The general situation has been summed up by 
Major Adams of Pennsylvania, as follows: 


“The turnover of personnel has been necessarily large. 
Many men enlist in the state police through a spirit of ad- 
venture and leave the service after completing the regular 
two-year period of enlistment. Others find the discipline too 
severe, the work too hazardous and the compensation too 
small. The largest contributory factor is that men trained in 
state police work are in great demand as heads of police 


1 Personally communicated. Col. Schwarzkopf of the New Jersey 
force reports that almost 50 per cent of the turnover occurs during 
the training period. 
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departments in towns and corporations where they often 
receive one hundred to two hundred per cent more com- 
pensation than they could hope to receive from the state.” * 


So after all, it comes down to a question of 
what the state is going to do to retain the services 
of men who have been satisfactory. It is simply 
a matter of reviewing the opportunities which the 
state police offers to capable men in the way not 
only of compensation, but of suitably securing 
their futures when they are honorably retired 
after prolonged and continuous service, or dis- 
abled in the performance of duty. 


CoMPENSATION: 


Base Pay 


State police salary scales do not lend themselves 
to close comparison because of the wide range of 
commodities provided in leu of cash compensa- 
tion, the varying periods over which rewards for 
continuous service are distributed, the ranks and 
grades to which these apply, and the cash commu- 
tations of subsistence and quarters which are al- 
lowed under certain circumstances. The basic 
data for a rough comparison are presented in the 
accompanying table. 

11920-1921 Report, Pennsylvania State Police, p. 6. 

Likewise, in New York many members of the state police resign 
to take positions with local police forces. The West Virginia 
statute attempts to prevent this condition by the following pro- 
vision: ‘‘No officer or member of the department of public safety 
shall be eligible during his term of office, or within one year there- 
after, to hold any other office under the constitution and laws of 


the State of West Virginia, whether such office be elective or 
appointive.” W. Va. Code, C. 19, s. 10. 
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The outstanding feature of state police compen- 
sation 1s the very moderate salary for recruits, 
which in most states does not exceed twelve hun- 
dred dollars. In New York, Texas and Canada 
it is materially lower. This, however, is not so 
inadequate as might first appear, because of the 
fact that the state policeman is not only clothed 
and housed, but in some cases also receives his 
subsistence from the department. In view of the 
fact that a considerable number of the resigna- 
tions and dismissals take place during the first 
year of service, Massachusetts and Michigan offer 
a very moderate initial salary to recruits and then 
rapidly increase it within a few months until the 
base-pay scale is reached. This practice effects 
economy in salary expenditures for which the 
state receives no direct return, particularly dur- 
ing the extended training period. The same un- 
derlying principle, that compensation be increased 
with increasing usefulness, is also applied in 
almost all of the states by the provision of small 
additional increases from time to time for several 
years. It is a method which has been accorded 
wide acceptance both in public employment and 
in private undertakings. Its recognition by the 
state police, however, is due not so much to the 
measure of justice which it accords to the rank 
and file, but rather to a determination to avoid 
the wasteful features of a heavy turnover incident 
to the expiration of enlistments. While it is mani- 
festly impossible to trace the effect of the practice 
with any degree of assurance, it probably achieves 
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its end to an extent sufficient to justify continu- 
ance on that score alone. 


Equipment, Subsistence and Quarters 


The foregoing features all have their counter- 
parts in municipal police practice. When it comes 
to the free provision of uniforms and equipment, 
of rations and quarters, however, the similarity 
ends rather abruptly, and we are confronted by 
the particular set of conditions which impresses 
the casual observer as being ‘‘military’’ in their 
nature. Widely divergent from established police 
custom though it is, it must be recognized that the 
factors which control the performance of state 
police duty make such a course necessary. No 
matter how the several forces may differ in their 
application of other principles, on this point there 
is substantial agreement. Every state here 
under review provides its police force with free 
quarters. Every state supplies uniforms and 
personal equipment and accessories with the sin- 
ole exception of Texas.1. The matter of subsist- 
ence offers some slight diversity of practice, be- 
cause Pennsylvania does not provide it for troop- 
ers on station duty. But it is worthy of note that 
the rank and file of this force have found it neces- 
sary to bridge the gap thus left by the statutes, 
by maintaining their own voluntary mess associa- 
tion. The general rule has been not to permit cash 


1The informal character of the Rangers has thus far precluded 
uniform regulations, with the result that the clothing and equip- 
ment of a Ranger consists usually of a “ten-gallon” hat, a “six- 
shooter,” and ‘“‘whatever else he likes.” 
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commutation of rations and quarters when furn- 
ished by the department, but in Canada, where as 
frequently noted, military precedents are closely 
adhered to, this is the established practice.1. In 
the Royal Mounted, it represents an addition to 
the annual salary of from $360 to $600 depending 
upon the rank of the recipient. 


Disposition of Rewards 


The question of the policy to be followed with 
respect to rewards earned by members of a police 
force usually arouses spirited discussion in police 
circles. Briefly stated, there is, on the one hand, 
a very strong sentimental appeal which can be 
made in behalf of the policeman who has become 
entitled to a reward through the application of 
intelligent methods and perhaps at great risk of 
mortal injury. Opposed to it is the plain and 
altogether unsentimental argument that a police- 
man is employed for just this purpose, and that 
the attraction of considerable rewards might re- 
sult in undue attention being given to ‘treward 
cases,’’ to an undesirable competition in their 
solution, and hence to the subversion of discipline. 

Three methods are followed by municipalities 
in actual practice. A very few police departments 
absolutely prohibit the acceptance of rewards, a 
few others raise no obstacles whatever, while the 
great majority permit the policeman to receive 
only a portion of the reward and require that the 


1 All Texas Rangers annually receive $360 in lieu of subsistence 
rations. See Civil and Criminal Statutes, 1922 supp., title 116. 
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balance be diverted either to the pension fund 
or to the police association for welfare purposes. 
The last is of course a clear compromise and rep- 
resents nothing more than a clumsy effort to avoid 
a conclusion based upon the principles which are 
involved. 

The states, however, follow one rule; they for- 
bid individual rewards.t. They have consistently 
adhered to principle in this respect and have de- 
clined to permit especially meritorious cases to 
interfere with the orderly conduct of criminal 
investigations and the maintenance of discipline. 
This is usually required by the rules and regula- 
tions of the force, although in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts the state police statutes constitute 
the acceptance of any gratuity or reward a mis- 
demeanor which is punishable by fine or imprison- 
ment.? 

The most common procedure is to turn all re- 
wards inuring to members over to the general 
fund of the state, but in West Virginia they are 
deposited to a police relief fund. In Pennsy]l- 
vania, New Jersey and Massachusetts no claim 
whatever is made on the reward, either on behalf 
of the state, the relief fund, or the member im- 
mediately concerned. The latter method would 
seem to be preferable to those of West Virginia 
and the other states in its unequivocal application 
of principle. 


*Except in Texas where no restrictions are placed upon the 
acceptance of rewards by Rangers. 

? Conn. Gen’! Stats., sec. 2274; Massachusetts Gen’l LL., C. 147, 
sec. 3. 
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Legal Defense 


The very nature of the policeman’s calling and 
the necessary limitations which have been placed 
upon exercise of the powers entrusted to him, both 
operate in such manner as to subject him to eivil 
suits and criminal prosecutions. Experience has 
demonstrated that these may be founded not only 
upon genuine abuses of authority, but also upon 
the hope of discouraging active police prosecution 
through a counter-action. In those cases where 
the police authorities are satisfied from their own 
investigation that the policeman has not been at 
fault, it is difficult to see why he should not re- 
ceive the same public legal defense that is usually 
accorded to other governmental agents. Yet, so 
far as the state police are concerned, only three 
states have adopted a definite policy in this mat- 
ter. In Pennsylvania the troop captain appears 
on behalf of the defendant policeman at prelimi- 
nary hearings, and the state employs special coun- 
sel if and when the case comes to trial. In New 
Jersey and Michigan, on the other hand, the office 
of the attorney-general defends all civil and crimi- 
‘nal actions against state policemen arising from 
the performance of their duties. This practice, 
which is probably to be preferred to that of Penn- 
sylvania, rests not alone upon the measure of 
justice thereby accorded to the individual, but 


*The New Jersey method has recently received statutory recog- 
nition: See LL. 1924, Chap. 139, which provides that the 
attorney-general may defend all such criminal actions or may 
designate a practicing attorney for the purpose. 
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also upon the fact that it serves to encourage the 
policeman to adhere to the performance of his 
duty in the face of the legal processes which may 
be used against him as a deterrent. 


WELFARE 
Hours of Duty 


The so-called three platoon system has swept 
the cities of this country in recent years, but the 
state policeman is still subject to the same de- 
mands upon his time as is the soldier. This is 
necessary because a small mobile force covering 
an extensive area cannot be efficiently adminis- 
tered if the performance of duty is to depend upon 
a fixed time schedule. Under the Massachusetts 
scheme of day and night patrols + a certain rough 
approximation of the old municipal two-platoon 
system has been achieved, but even there the state 
policeman is frequently subject to continuous duty 
for an indefinite period. 

Under these circumstances, any attempt to pro- 
vide rest days according to a predetermined 
schedule is manifestly out of the question. Short 
leaves of absence are granted after a particularly 
extended and fatiguing tour of duty, but other- 
wise the state policeman is on command for 
twenty-four hours in the day and seven days in 
the week. 

A vacation period, generally of two weeks’ 
duration, is granted to all members of the force 

1 Discussed in detail on pp. 191, 192. 
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if conditions permit. New York, Massachusetts 
and New Jersey are the most regular in this 
respect, and it is interesting to note that in these 
states such vacation periods are granted for the 
most part only in mid-winter when the demands 
upon the rank and file are least pressing. This 
also is in striking contrast to the general practice 
in municipal police circles where vacations are al- 
lotted months in advance and are concentrated in 
the mid-summer months, when the department is, 
if anything, most in need of the services of every 
man upon whom it can lay its hands. 


Provision for Old Age, Disability and Death 


Despite the many faults which have character- 
ized the plan and administration of municipal 
police pension systems, it may at least be said 
that the cities have recognized the desirability of 
these devices to such extent that they have become 
almost universal. The states, on the other hand, 
have not advanced so far in their provisions for 
the retirement of state policemen and for the 
payment of death and disability benefits. The 
inadequacy of most of the arrangements of 
this nature is doubtless in some part due to the 
fact that the state police are a recent institution 
and the time when it will become necessary to pro- 
vide for retirements is still relatively remote. On 
the other hand, the annual list of casualties—of 
deaths and disabling injuries received in line of 
duty—is in the aggregate already beginning to 
assume proportions which challenge attention. 
The deaths resulting from accidents and mortal 
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wounds received in the performance of police 
duty occur with almost mechanical precision, being 
at the rate of one a year in some forces, two or 
more in others. The West Virginia force suf- 
fered four such casualties during the first year in 
the field. 

Disability arising from injuries is far more 
frequent. Where no adequate provision has been 
made for the disposition of such cases, the state 
police have generally met the situation by assign- 
ing disabled members to the hghter forms of duty 
required at troop stations. HEixpedients such as 
these naturally do not dispose of the matter, since 
in the natural course of events the consistent ap- 
plication of this method will lead to a police force 
which is over-burdened with men who are crip- 
pled, partially blind, or suffering from some slight 
mental derangement which incapacitates them for 
active duty. The provision made by the several 
states for superannuation after long service, and 
for those killed or injured in line of duty, there- 
fore acquires something more than passing 
interest. 


Superannuation Retirement 


Three types of superannuation retirement sys- 
tems for state police are in operation. The first 
type is represented by the state employees’ retire- 
ment systems of New York, Pennsylvania, Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut. Inasmuch as these are 
devised for the protection of all state employees, 
the retirement age is naturally rather high—at 
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sixty years in most instances. State police ad- 
ministrators are almost unanimous in the opinion 
that this feature operates to deprive such systems 
of any special usefulness so far as the state police 
are concerned. They contend that except for the 
commissioned grades, the nature of the state po- 
liceman’s work requires that he shall be forced 
to retire from the service at an age not later than 
fifty. The rank and file adhere to the same opin- 
ion and view these systems merely as convenient 
devices for compulsory saving through which they 
may recover their pension contributions in a lump 
sum at the time of discharge. Hixcessive turnover 
is not discouraged. 

A second method consists of a voluntary asso- 
ciation of the members of the force for the pur- 
pose of providing an independent retirement fund. 
Pennsylvania offers the only example of this type. 
The fund derives its revenues from the contribu- 
tions of members at the rate of 1 per cent of the 
salary received. These are supplemented from 
time to time by the proceeds of field-day benefits 
and the like. The state makes no contributions 
to the fund and exercises no control over it. Vol- 
untary retirement is permitted at any time after 
fifteen years of service with an annuity of one- 
half of the average annual salary for the preced- 
ing five years but not in excess of $1,500. Al- 
though significant for its effort to provide suit- 
able retirement arrangements for the force which 
the state system fails to provide, the Pennsyl- 
vania scheme is not on a sound actuarial basis 
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and would collapse if all those now eligible for 
retirement under its terms were to exercise their 
options in the near future. The slender resources 
of the fund would soon be exhausted. 

The third type is that represented by the re- 
tirement systems of New Jersey? and the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police.? In New Jersey, an 
annual pension equal to one-half of salary plus 
maintenance allowance, is provided for all mem- 
bers of the department attaining the age of fifty, 
who have spent twenty years in the service of the 
state police. Although especially liberal in its 
terms, the system is subject to the criticism that 
the state’s contributions are contingent upon the 
amounts derived from taxes upon foreign insur- 
ance companies. 

The outstanding features of the Canadian 
plan are its joint contributory basis and the fact 
that voluntary retirement of enlisted personnel at 
two-fifths of final salary is permitted at the expira- 
tion of twenty years of service and, in the case of 
officers, after twenty-five years. It appears to be 
preferable to any of the foregoing plans in that 
it provides for earlier retirement than the gen- 
eral state systems of New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts and Connecticut, while avoiding 
the almost necessarily unsound actuarial condi- 
tion of the Pennsylvania voluntary association 
fund. 

20, 188, LL. 1925. 


2R. S. 1906, C. 91, as amended by 9-10 Geo. V (1919), C. 69; 
10-11 Geo. V (1920), ©. 68. 
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West Virginia, Michigan and Texas have no 
superannuation retirement provisions of any kind 
whatever. 


Disability and Death Benefits 


Certain of the state employees’ retirement sys- 
tems also provide rather meager annuities for 
members who are involuntarily retired for physi- 
cal or mental disability after ten, or even twenty 
years of service. In the event of death, the estate 
of the deceased member benefits only to the extent 
of the latter’s own contributions to the fund, plus 
accumulated interest. The state assumes no re- 
sponsibility in the matter. 

Such arrangements are especially inadequate 
when applied to the state police. Clerical or pro- 
fessional employees of the state are not subjected 
to vigorous physical examination at the time of 
employment and death or disability can seldom 
be traced directly to the nature of their employ- 
ment. ‘The state police, on the other hand, are a 
highly selected group so far as freedom from con- 
stitutional defects and organic ailments is con- 
cerned, and experience has amply demonstrated 
that death or disability is frequently to be at- 
tributed to the performance of police duty and to 
no other cause. In order satisfactorily to meet 
this special occupational hazard, special devices 
are necessary. As a result, some states have 
recognized the exceptional requirements of the 
state police in this matter and have provided 
accordingly. 
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Special Provision for State Police 


In Connecticut, the state pays the premiums on 
a group life insurance policy for all members of 
the force, but there is no special provision for 
those who may be temporarily or permanently 
disabled. The independent fund maintained by 
the members of the Pennsylvania force goes a step 
further, for although only funeral expenses are 
paid from it in the event of death, moderate dis- 
ability allowances are made to all members who 
have completed at least one year of service, which 
eradually increases with additional years of 
service until the full retirement rate is attained 
after fifteen years. More adequate protection is 
afforded under the West Virginia plan, by which 
the state board of control, upon the reeommenda- 
tion of the superintendent of state police, may 
pension any member disabled in line of duty at a 
rate not to exceed base pay. In the case of death 
and under other unusual circumstances, certain 
moderate benefits are paid from a fund consisting 
of rewards and fines which accrue to the depart- 
ment. Disability pensions in the Canadian 
Mounted Police are not paid until the member has 
completed ten years of service. They range from 
a minimum of one-fifth of annual pay and allow- 
ances to a maximum of about two-thirds of such 
final compensation where service has extended 
over more than twenty-five years. Death benefits 
and a system of ‘‘compassionate allowances’’ to 
widows and other dependents are also provided 
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for, under a suitable scheme of statutory safe- 
ouards.? 


The Systems im Massachusetts, New York and 
New Jersey 


Perhaps the most comprehensive systems, which 
afford the most protection with the least degree 
of uncertainty, are those recently established in 
Massachusetts, New York and New Jersey.” 
Under the Massachusetts plan the commissioner 
of public safety may authorize the reimbursement 
of temporarily or permanently disabled members 
for medical, surgical or hospital expenses. In the 
event of death from injuries incurred in line of 
duty, an annuity of one thousand dollars is paid 
to the dependents of the deceased member, ‘The 
New York system is even more liberal in some 
respects. In that state, death due to injury re- 
ceived, or disease contracted, in line of duty, as- 
sures to the dependents an annuity equal to one- 
half of salary, including maintenance, at the time 
of death. Furthermore, mental or physical disa- 
bility secures to the disabled member an annuity 
of one-third to one-half of salary including main- 
tenance allowance, depending upon the degree of 
disability suffered. New Jersey has the most lib- 
eral system of all, for it provides not only disa- 
bility retirement at from one-fourth to three- 
fourths of salary rate plus maintenance, but also a 


ZR. S. 1906, C. a as amended by 9-10 Geo. V (1919), C. oe 
10 Geo. V (1919), 28; 10-11 Geo. V (1920), C. 18, C. 
11-12 Geo. V (1921), ey 53. 

4Mass. Gen’] LL, C., 22, s: Tas LL. 1924, C. p04, s7 1, 2,74= 
Ny YL, 1922) -0..40T Ne) DG. 1925 OA 188, 
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pension to dependents in the event of death in line 
of duty equal to one-half of salary, including 
maintenance allowance. It is marred, however, 
by the fact that the fund partially depends upon 
a portion of the receipts from foreign insurance 
company taxes. The superior feature of these 
three plans, as compared with those already con- 
sidered, consists in the fact that the state pro- 
vides thoroughly adequate protection against the 
extraordinary risks attaching to police duty 
without contributions from the rank and file and 
without regard to the length of service. They 
have been adopted too recently, however, to 
form a judgment as to their probable effect. 

Michigan and Texas have no death or disability 
systems of any nature. Those of New York, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, West Virginia and 
the Royal Canadian Mounted Police alone afford 
protection in sufficient degree to warrant special 
notice. 


Tse NEED FOR AN ESTABLISHED Po.Licy 


So long as the state police authorities enjoy 
facilities in eliminating unsatisfactory members, 
which are superior to those of most police depart- 
ments, the extent of their personnel turnover is 
going to be correspondingly greater and need be 
the cause of no concern. The situation is other- 
wise in the case of the resignations of tried and 
dependable policemen. Wherever such resigna- 
tions may be attributed to the attraction of more 
remunerative police employment, such as service 
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with city and village police forces, or to the lack 
of security which state police work offers to a 
policeman’s dependents, the state is confronted 
with a clear-cut problem of conserving its supply 
of agents who have been selected, trained and dis- 
ciplined at great pains and expense. It is pri- 
marily a question not so much of doing justice 
to the individual, as of doing justice to the state. 
In securing and retaining the services of capable 
employees, the state is virtually placed in com- 
petition with other units of government, and with 
private undertakings as well. This is just as 
true of its police force as of any other state 
agency. If it allows its compensation and welfare 
policy to lag behind that of its competitors, it 
must in the end be prepared to expect either in- 
ferior recruits or a heavy turnover. It is not 
enough for the state to fix its standards according 
to those prevailing in other state police organiza- 
tions, for these may be unnecessarily high or alto- 
gether too low. Within the limits of its capacity 
to pay, and the soundness of the principles upon 
which the state police force is organized, every 
state is in a position to determine the kind of 
police protection which it shall receive. It is a 
question simply of the type of police recruit which 
it desires to have, and the practical means neces- 
sary to attract and retain him. 


A Possible Program 


In view of the waste involved in recruiting and 
training what is virtually an entirely new force 
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every three or four years, real and substantial 
economies might be effected through the adop- 
tion of one or all of the following expedients: 


1—The salary of recruits to be largely nominal during the 
probationary period, but mounting rapidly to the base- 
pay scale for first enlistment at the beginning of the 
second year. This is established practice is Massachusetts 
and Michigan. 

2—Extension of the policy of pay increases for re-enlistment 
so as to cover a longer period than the three or four 
years already provided for under most state police 
systems. 

3—Introduction of cash commutation of subsistence and quar- 
ters for approved individual cases, along the general 
lines adopted for the Royal Canadian Mounted Police. 

4—Provision of a superannuation retirement system devised 
according to sound actuarial principles, with a joint- 
contributory basis; retirement to be voluntary after 
twenty years of service, and compulsory at any time 
thereafter at the will of the administrative head. 

5—In recognition of the extraordinary hazards associated with 
police work, a non-contributory system of death and 
disability benefits which will safeguard the future not 
alone of the member but also of his dependents. 


The Royal Canadian Mounted Police have em- 
ployed the essential features of this program for 
upward of twenty years, and it is a significant fact 
that the rate at which they have been forced to 
recruit replacements has been materially lower 
than that which has characterized the state police. 
In the fifty years which have elapsed since the 
establishment of this force, the number of men 
enlisted has been only about five times that of the 
average authorized quota for the period. The 
rate of turnover has therefore been less than half 
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that of American state police forces. It should 
require no demonstration to prove the lack of 
foresight in any employment policy which stresses 
the methods for attracting recruits and then 
makes but a few half-hearted and futile efforts to 
retain them in the service. 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE ADMINISTRATIVE SIGNIFICANCE OF 
THE EXPERIMENT 


Dual significance of the state police—Tenure of the adminis- 
trative head.—The scheme of organization—New influences 
affecting organization.—Unified and responsible control of per- 
sonnel.—Comparative absence of politics—The meaning of the 
experiment.—The future of state police. 


The state police have a dual significance. They 
represent, in the first place, the actual means 
which have been employed to provide state gov- 
ernments with highly developed police organiza- 
tions for the protection of life and property and 
for the general enforcement of state policies as 
expressed in the criminal codes. Second, there 
is the fact that their formal structure and gen- 
eral administration represent distinct departures 
from traditional methods prevailing in the United 
States. In these respects the state police are 
more nearly akin to the police forces of Europe, 
than to the most common type of American police 
department. 

In the sphere of ordinary law enforcement, 
Huropean police forces are quite generally con- 
ceded to be more successful than those of this 
country. Although our own crime problem is far 


more difficult to contend with, it must be admitted 
253 
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that the causes of our failure are to be found not 
so much in this difficulty as in the attitude which 
has characterized governing bodies in providing 
for police service. It is probable also that his- 
torical differences are partially responsible. Eu- 
ropean police departments have enjoyed a slow 
but consistent development through many cen- 
turies. In general police work at least, they have 
been free from political manipulation and they 
_appear to have evolved a true science of police 
administration.! American police systems are 
naturally of more recent origin. They trace their 
ancestry not to the soldier and soldier-policeman, 
but to the night-watchman of colonial times. 
Their expansion and structural development have 
been coincident with the growth of the cities. 
They assumed their present form at a time when 
the spoils system was rampant and have failed 
thus far to disassociate themselves entirely from 
this early background. 


Tenure of the Administrative Head 


The first outstanding feature of state police sys- 
tems is the tenure given to the administrative 
head. In actual practice the administrative head 
has enjoyed an official security out of all propor- 
tion to the statutory safeguards which have been 
provided. Although the statutes either prescribe 
a fixed term of four or five years, or place the 
superintendent completely at the will of the govy- 


*For a general review of this subject, see Fosdick, Huropean 
Police Systems. 
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ernor, there is as yet no indication that the prac- 
tice of tenure during good behavior has been 
violated except in Texas. The whole organiza- 
tion of the Rangers is so involved that it is difficult 
to trace the cause of this condition with assurance. 
It is probable, however, that it is chiefly due to the 
fact that the adjutant general, a political officer, 
is placed in immediate charge of the force. With 
his retirement a large part of the force is over- 
turned almost as a matter of course. 

In all of the other forces one may see a new 
tradition of public service in the making. Se- 
curity of tenure for the administrative head is 
coming to be the accepted thing. In Pennsyl- 
vania this tradition may be said to be definitely 
established, with twenty years of consistent ad- 
herence to the principle to prove it. But several 
of the other states, notably New York, are already 
well past the critical stage and show every prom- 
ise of duplicating the experience of Pennsylvania. 


The Scheme of Organization 


A second feature of the state police consists in 
the scheme of organization which has been fol- 
lowed. Although there have been certain marked 
departures, the organization of state police forces 
is generally characterized by extreme simplicity. 
Subordinate bureaus and divisions have been so 
limited in number that actual supervision by tke 
administrative head is quite within the range of 
possibility. Activities which are necessarily 
separate and distinct are so grouped and corre- 
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lated that immediate supervision can be effected 
by a bureau chief. 

The administrative head cannot become in- 
volved in adjusting the complex interrelation of 
daily activities without surrendering to routine 
in the end. When that surrender takes place the 
administrative head ceases to be a leader and 
becomes merely a-cog in the machine. Further 
down in the official hierarchy the number of subor- 
dinate units may be increased, until, at the very 
bottom, where the units to be supervised are not 
activities but individuals, they may reach a con- 
siderable number. But at the top, the lines of 
authority converge upon a mere half-dozen men, 
or an even smaller number, who report directly 
to the administrative head. The latter is left free 
to experiment and test, to adapt and to apply 
various means to a given end. Intelligent leader- 
ship may thereby be made effective. 

Running through the entire plan are many evi- 
dences of legislative self-restraint. Most of the 
legislatures in the states with which we are here 
concerned have been content to define the general 
constitution and powers of the state police. 
Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey have 
adhered to good practice to the greatest degree, 
with Massachusetts and Michigan in a secondary 
position only because of the loose collections of 
widely varying activities imposed by their re- 
spective statutes. On the other hand, the powers 
of the Connecticut and West Virginia boards are 
so broad as to prevent the administrator from 
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having a free hand. In the states which have dis- 
carded the system of checks and balances, it has 
not been found necessary to bind and restrict the 
administrator in other respects. But some of the 
statutes which follow old precedents in this mat- 
ter also contain the most rigid restrictions upon 
the powers of the force. 

It seems as if the legislatures in these states 
had realized the defectiveness of their work and 
were striving to correct it by petty safeguards 
contained in a statutory postscript. In Texas, 
West Virginia and Colorado, where the theory 
of checks and balances has been quite consisteutly, 
apphed, the statutes have been employed to de- 
nounce certain abuses. Thus, the state police are 
enjoined from participating in political] activities, 
or from hiring themselves out to private indi- 
viduals. Recent members of industrial police 
forces are made ineligible for appointment; they 
are not to be quartered on property belonging to 
any corporation; they shall not interfere with the 
rights or property of any person except for the 
prevention of crime. By admonitory expressions 
such as these, the statutes seek to bridge gaps in 
authority or to anticipate the conflicting views of 
coordinate bodies exercising supervision over the 
force. In a well-organized body, these questions 
are disposed of as matters of routine discipline. 
But where there is no definite allocation of official 
responsibility, it is exceedingly difficult to secure 
a sound discipline; hence the admonitions. 

These illustrate a condition to which we have 
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long been accustomed. We have traveled in a 
vicious circle. In our efforts to eliminate certain 
police abuses we have so constituted our police 
forces that other abuses have appeared. We 
have treated symptoms rather than causes. We 
have viewed our police departments more as a 
public menace than as a powerful agency for 
publie welfare. Our chief concern has often been 
to bind and restrict them, rather than to direct 
their orderly growth. 

ven now there are indications that the scheme 
of organization which has been adopted for the 
state police may be profoundly influenced by the 
means employed for highway traffic control. State 
motor vehicle patrols are springing into existence 
throughout the country. Because of the increas- 
ing use of motors in connection with the commis- 
sion of crime, it is becoming more and more clear 
that to be effective these forces require not merely 
the power to regulate motor vehicles and enforce 
road laws, but general police authority as well. 
Such powers have already been granted to the 
highway force of Delaware and within certain 
limits, of Maryland also.t. A similar course may 
in the end be followed by some of the other states. 

Right here is to be observed a tendency which 
threatens to introduce a new and perhaps disturb- 
ing element into the state police situation. For 
if a state highway patrol is permitted thus to 
expand into a fully developed state police foree, 
it will almost certainly carry along with it the 

+See pp. 48, 48n. 
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type of organization under which it now operates. 
It will acquire general police powers though still 
a subordinate bureau in the department of high- 
ways, in the office of a commissioner of motor 
vehicles, of the secretary of state, or of similar 
authority. This possibility is of some moment 
because American experience with the manage- 
ment and control of police forces has not been an 
especially happy one, and because a solution of 
the difficulties which have beset us is going to re- 
quire close adherence to practices which have 
proved successful without too much regard for 
past methods. 


Unified and Responsible Control of Personnel 


It is in the matter of the control of personnel 
that the state police have most clearly departed 
from accepted methods. Here is a group of po- 
lice forces, in the service of a considerable num- 
ber of representative states, which has broken 
completely with the civil service commission tra- 
dition. The power of a superintendent of state 
police is as broad as the formal responsibility 
which is placed upon him. He can hire and he can 
fire according to standards which are the product 
of his experience. Formal tests for him are 
merely a means to anend. They represent tenta- 
tive measurements of personal capacity. What 
he wants, and what he must at all costs have, is a 
body of raw recruits whose character, intelligence, 
education and experience are such that with eca- 
pable direction, with training and discipline, a 
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reasonable proportion may be fashioned into 
competent policemen. 

Most state police administrators exercise 
equally extensive powers with respect to disci- 
plinary action and dismissals. Experience with 
American police forces has amply demonstrated 
for us the destruction of discipline and morale 
which follows any division of responsibility in this 
matter. It requires but one or two reversals of 
the judgment rendered by police authorities to 
make the rank and file understand where the real 
power and control is vested, and when that reali- 
zation comes, the police administrator finds his 
prestige materially weakened. The agency which 
pronounces the last word in disciplinary cases 
wields the preponderating influence. 

It is time that a return be made to the idea 
of executive responsibility. It is time for us to 
face the fact that divided control of the police 
has produced no constructive result. Real lead- 
ership must be given the opportunity to lead. 
Real leaders are scarce in police work, however, 
because under existing conditions they are neither 
attracted from without nor developed from among 
the rank and file. 

Let us by all means have continuity of police 
service, but let that continuity be applied first of 
all to the administrative head. If he is sur- 
rounded by suitable safeguards for security of 
tenure, there need be far less concern over the 
protection offered to his subordinates. If he is 
relieved from the continuous pressure of political 
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influence, he can more readily be entrusted with 
the power to make and remake the police force to 
meet the demands placed upon it. There will then 
be ample security for the capable policeman, and 
no security whatever for those who lack capacity 
for the work. 

Too often it is the administrator, rather than 
the corrupt or unqualified policeman, who becomes 
‘‘a bird of passage,’’ who exercises a weak and 
uncertain power for a few brief years, and then 
makes way for a successor. Little wonder that 
the science of police administration has been re- 
tarded in its development. It has never had a. 
chance really to get started. Police adminis- 
trators have had little more than enough time to 
acquaint themselves with the general features of 
their problem before they have been displaced. 
And however bold and constructive their plans, 
they have been denied the power to put them to 
the test. 

We have inverted our merit system. We have 
given to the rank and file a certain measure of 
freedom from political influence which ordinarily 
is not shared by their chief. It should therefore 
not be the occasion for surprise if the chief seeks 
to secure his own future by a complaisant attitude 
towards those who absolutely control it. The 
net result of the operation of these factors has 
been to impair that sound discipline so essential 
to effective police service in order that we might 
eliminate some of the coarser manifestations of 
political control. 
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Comparative Absence of Politics 


Politics and the police always usually present 
a thorny question. One might well hesitate to 
draw sweeping conclusions relating to such an ill- 
defined subject from what might appear to be 
insufficient data. Moreover, the environment in 
which the state police experiment has been con- 
ducted probably is more favorable than that which 
surrounds the police department of a large city. 
Political influence has been somewhat more re- 
mote. Nevertheless, administrative heads of 
even the most successful state systems can testify 
that powerful political pressure has been brought 
to bear upon them from time to time. In some of 
the older forces such efforts to influence the ad- 
ministration of the state police appear to have 
proved unavailing so consistently that the ad- 
ministrators’ hands are now entirely free. 

The manner in which political pressure has 
been resisted in Pennsylvania, New York and 
Massachusetts is especially striking. In New 
York, for example, the first superintendent 
promptly tendered his resignation to the gov- 
ernor a few days after his appointment as a pro- 
test against interference with the preliminary 
stages of organization. His resignation was not 
accepted, the interference ceased abruptly, and 
the contest between political patronage and ad- 
ministration was half won then and there. In 
Pennsylvania the regulations of the force provide 
that ‘‘any member of this force known to have 
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used outside influence for the furtherance of his 
interests will be considered as acknowledging his 
incompetence and will be dropped from the serv- 
ice.’?’ Necessity for application of this rule has 
arisen but once. The action of the superinten- 
dent upon that occasion was so prompt and 
vigorous that the offense has never been repeated. 
The commissioner of public safety in Massachu- 
setts recently declined to grant promotion to a 
member of the force on whose behalf political 
intercession had been attempted. In this case 
the commissioner had already decided to promote 
the aspirant in question. There was nothing to 
connect him with the political pressure which had 
been brought to bear on his behalf. But the com- 
missioner ruled that the integrity of the force 
was at stake—that the matter was one of ad- 
ministrative principle which must be closely 
adhered to. 

Illustrations of this general character have 
been duplicated again and again, not only in the 
states here cited, but in several of the others. In 
the light of our experience with the management 
and control of police forces, they acquire a special 
significance. Such things do not happen by acci- 
dent in police circles. It therefore seems reason- 
able to attribute them to the superior type of 
organization which these forces have enjoyed, to 
the principles of administration upon which they 
have been founded, and to the character of the 
administrators who have been attracted to the 
service. 
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Success in police administration depends upon 
sound organization and capable direction. It 
cannot be secured by compounding inferior meth- 
ods with good intentions, nor by any of the cus- 
tomary safeguards against political control. It 
has been demonstrated repeatedly that a police 
force cannot be taken ‘‘out of politics’? unless 
the responsible head is also taken out of politics. 
But the lessons of this experience even yet have 
not been learned. Some communities seem even 
to have ceased trying to fashion their police de- 
partments into dependable public agencies. They 
seem to have concluded that there is some neces- 
sary conflict between our democratic institutions 
and efficient police service. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. For while we have ad- 
mired the achievements of continental police sys- 
tems, very few have realized that there was a 
necessary connection between the opportunities 
which they have offered to intelligent leadership 
and the results which have been secured. The 
general assumption has been that the methods 
employed in western Kurope, in Australia, in 
South Africa, and in British North America could 
not be successfully employed under our own gov- 
ernmental institutions. The state police have 
proved that this is not the case. Having broken 
away from our own police tradition, they have 
adapted tried and tested methods to American 
conditions. And there, in the last analysis, lies 
the administrative significance of the experiment 
which they have conducted. 
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The Future of State Police. 


Forecasts are always dangerous and yet when 
they are based on observed tendencies they may 
be interesting if not useful. The changes in the 
conditions of rural life described in the first chap- 
ter are likely to be accelerated rather than re- 
tarded in the immediate future. Highways will 
multiply and the use of the automobile continue 
to increase. The specialized criminal who has 
already appeared in the country-side will doubt- 
less be seen more often in villages and in quiet 
lanes. Meanwhile, inevitably, the law-enforcement 
problems confronting the sheriff and constable 
will grow to larger proportions and become still 
more baffling to those officers. This much seems 
undebatable. 

In a state police system, several of our com- 
monwealths have sought to find a force adapted 
to the new conditions. From an administrative 
point of view, the organization and management of 
these forces show in general a decided improve- 
ment over municipal police agencies. From the 
social point of view a number of serious questions 
have been raised, and a few of the states have at- 
tempted to answer them by the restrictions and 
limitations discussed above. It is not improbable 
that if the labor controversies involved in this 
phase of modern policing are fairly faced by all 
parties and the rural law-enforcement problem is 
considered on its merits, a technique and correct 
procedure for dealing with the maintenance of 
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order in the disputes of capital and labor can be 
evolved. That this will not be done by avoiding 
the obvious or concealing the difficulties, is certain. 
When that is accomplished, the way will be clear 
for the development of agencies competent to meet 
all the requirements of rural patrol. If after 
longer experience, the verdict of histury is to the 
effect that the state police are not the proper 
agents to deal with the new social order of the 
country, the problem of rural crime in the new 
conditions will have to be faced in some other 
fashion. If, however, the verdict runs to the con-. 
trary, and an organized state police force with 
defined jurisdiction and accepted procedure is 
found to be the right agency to meet the law-en- 
forcement issues of the new time, then the experi- 
ence of the state police bodies herein described 
will offer guidance for the legislators and admin- 
istrators of the future. 
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214, note; by photography, 
216. 

Illinois, functions of sheriffs in, 
18 


Immigration, effect of, 2 ff. 

Indiana, preponderance of na- 
tive stock, 8, note; suppres- 
sion of race-track gambling, 
35. 

Industrial police, coal and iron 
police of Pennsylvania, 32- 
34; barred from Colorado 
Rangers, 129. 

Intelligence tests, 185-136; 208, 
note. 

Investigations, criminal, 204 ff.; 
detective bureaus, 205, 209, 
210; responsibility for, 206- 
208. 

Ireland. Royal Irish Constab- 
ulary, 42. 
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Insurance, of state police, 247; 
pension funds from insurance 
taxes, 245, 249. 


Jackson, Harry, commissioner 
of public safety, Michigan, 
93, note. 

James, H. G., cited, 15; quoted, 
26. 

Jurisdiction of 
48 ff. 

Juvenile delinquents, 223-224. 


state police, 


Kentucky, sheriffs in, 17 ff. 


Laborers, migratory, 3. 

Labor, opposition to state po- 
lice, 54 ff.; restrictions pro- 
posed for strike duty, 64; at- 
titude in future controver- 
—sies, 265-266. 

Limestone County, Texas; see 
Mexia. 

Louisiana, police reserve estab- 
lished, 44 note. 


Marriage, restrictions on, 140- 
141. 

Martin, E. M., cited, 136. 

Maryland, railroad strike of 
1877, 29; motor vehicle 
patrol, 43; powers, 48, note; 
motor vehicle control, 71. 

Massachusetts, rural crime in, 
5-6; report of special com- 
mission on constabulary and 
state police, quoted, 9-10, 31; 
arrests for certain offences, 
12; homicides, 12; inadequate 
rural police protection, 21-22, 
25 (map); Shays’ rebellion, 
28; appointment of state 
constables, 37; establishment 
of District Police, 38; De- 
partment of Public Safety 
established, 38-39; state po- 
lice patrol organized, 41-42; 
may command assistance of 
metropolitan park police, 50; 
restrictions on strike duty, 
62; motor vehicle control, 71- 
72; vice raids in cities, 74; 
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organization chart, 107; 
scheme of organization, 114 
ff.; freedom from eivil serv- 
ice control, 126; emergency 
additions to force, 143-144; 
efficiency ratings, 150; pro- 


bation, 154; special trial 
boards, 156-157; school for 
recruits, 168ff., passim; 


patrol force, 173, 174, note; 
permanent substations, 176, 
178, note; night patrols, 191- 
192; prescribed routes, 197- 
198; detective bureau, 208 ff.; 
identification facilities, 215- 
216; compensation _ scales, 
235-236; no elaims to re- 
wards, 239; hours of duty, 
241; when vacations allowed, 
242; retirement system, 243, 
245; disability and death 
benefits, 248-249; defects in 
organization, 256; resistance 
to polities, 262-263. 

Matthews, J. M., cited, 33, 36. 

Maxey, C.-C.) cited, 18) 22. 

Mayo, Katherine, cited, 33, 36, 
145. 

McDonald, Gov., annual mes- 
sage to New Mexico legis- 
lature, quoted, 18. 

Mexia, Tex., inexperienced 
sheriff of, 18-19; vice situa- 
tion in, 77 ff. 

Michigan, state police force es- 
tablished, 41; command aid 
of local police, 497 execution 
of civil process, 51°; vice raids 
in cities, 74 situation in 
Hamtramck, 76 ff.; control 
of state police by state ,ad- 
ministrative board, 89-90 ¥ or- 
ganization chart, 113; scheme 
of organization, 114 ff.; free- 
dom from civil service con- 
trol, 126; incomplete charac- 
ter investigation, 138; resig- 
nation without penalty, 142; 
special trial boards, 156; 
training schools, 168 ff., pas- 
sim; patrol force, 173, 174, 
note; permanent substations, 
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177-178; 
patrols, 


distribution of 

184; detective bu- 
reau, 208 ff.; identification 
bureau, 215; crime preven- 
tion methods, 224-226; com- 
pensation seales, 235-236; 
legal defense, 240; no retire- 
ment system, 246; no death 
or disability benefits, 249; de- 
fects in organization, 256. 

Military experience of superin- 
tendents of state police, 101, 
104, 105; as qualification for 
appointment to ranks, 129- 
130, 133-134; and promo- 
tions, 148, note; military 
drill, 163 ff.; military prece- 
dents followed, 228, 237. 

Militia, state, 28ff.; use in 
railroad strike of 1877, 29; 
disadvantages of, in strike 
riots, 30-32; control by gov- 
ernor, 35-36. 

Minnesota, preponderance of 
foreign stock, 8, note. 

Mississippi, preponderance of 
negroes, 8, note. 

Missouri, preponderance of na- 
tive stock, 8, note; sheriffs 
and constables in, 19. 

Modus operandi, identification 
by, 214, note. 

Motor vehicles, problems of 
state control, 70 ff.; effect on 
state police, 258-259, 

Motor patrols, wide use of, 187, 
188. 

Mounted patrols, necessity for, 
187-190. 

Murders, in Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, 12. 


Native stock, and crime, 5 ff.; 
in Massachusetts, 5-6. 

Neff, Governor Pat E., quoted, 
75, note. 

Nevada, preponderance of for- 
eign stock, 8, note; emer- 
gency police force estab- 
lished, 44, note. 

New Jersey, inactivity of sher- 
iffs, 16 ff.; ineffectiveness of 
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constables, 20-21; state police 
force established, 41; powers 
as fire, fish and game wardens, 
48; restrictions on _ strike 
duty, 61-62; motor vehicle 
control, 71; avoid interven- 
tion in cities, 75; administra- 
tive importance of superin- 
tendent, 83; attempt to es- 
tablish board control, 85; or- 
ganization chart, 91; quali- 
fication for superintendent 
and deputy, 101-102; freedom 
from civil service control, 
126; preference to residents, 
129; intelligence test for ap- 
plicants, 135-136; character 
investigations, 139;  restric- 
tions on marriage, 140; pen- 
alties for desertion, 142-143; 
efficiency ratings, 150; dis- 
ciplinary procedure, 155; re- 
instatement prohibited, 160; 
police school, 168 ff., passim; 
patrol force, 173, 174, note; 
distribution, 184; communi- 
cation with patrols, 191; 
transfers, 201; detective bu- 
reau authorized, 212, note; 
identification bureau, 215; 
excessive personnel turnover, 
230; compensation scales, 
237; no claim to rewards, 
239; legal defense, 240; va- 
cations allowed, 242; retire- 
ment system, 245; death and 
disability benefits, 248-249; 
simplicity of organization, 
256. 

New Mexico, sheriff system of, 
18; mounted police estab- 
lished, 39; disbanded, 45. 

New York, report on local rural 
government, 15, note; present 
status of constable in, 20; 
railroad strike of 1877, 29; 
state police reports, quoted, 
30, note; state police force 
established, 40-41; powers as 
fire, fish and game wardens, 
48; motor vehicle inspection, 
51; as court officers, 51, note; 
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restrictions on strike duty, 
61; safety examinations, 68; 
motor 
avoid intervention in cities, 
75, 79-80; administrative im- 
portance of superintendent, 
83; organization chart, 87; 
proposal to subordinate to at- 
torney general, 116; freedom 
from civil service control, 126; 
‘‘directions test’’ for appli- 
cants, 135; character investi- 
gations, 139; penalties for 
desertion, 142-143; promo- 
tions, 148-149; probationary 
period, 154; disciplinary 
procedure, 155; reinstatement 
prohibited, 160; police school, 
168 ff., passim; patrol force, 


172-174, note; troop bar- 
‘racks, 178-180; contract sta- 
tions, 184-185; communica- 


tion with patrols, 191, 198- 
199; transfers, 200-202; ex- 
cessive personnel turnover, 
229-233; compensation scales, 
235-236; when vacations per- 
mitted, 242; retirement sys- 
tem, 243-245; death and dis- 
ability benefits, 248-249; se- 
curity of tenure, 255; sim- 
plicity of organization, 256; 
resistance to politics, 262. 

Night patrols, in Massachusetts 
and Delaware, 192. 

North Carolina, rural police 
system, 44, note. 

North Dakota, preponderance 
of foreign stock, 8, note. 

North West Mounted Police of 
Canada, organized, 42; reor- 
ganized as Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, 42; qualifi- 
cations for appointment, 127. 
See Canadian Mounted Police 
(Royal). 


O’Connor, R. E., superinten- 
dent of state police, West 
Virginia, 93, note. 

Ohio, preponderance of native 
stock, 8, note. 


vehicle control, 71; 


INDEX 


Oklahoma, preponderance of 
native stock, 8, note. 


Paroles, police supervision of, 
224-226, 

Patrol, effect of special duties 
upon, 52-53; single versus 
double, 170, 192-195; patrol 
force, 172-174; distribution, 
174 ff.; purpose of, 186-187; 
mounted, 188-189; supervi- 
sion, 195 ff.; transfers,’ 199 
ci 

Pennsylvania, arrests for cer- 
tain offenses, 12; railroad 
strike of 1877, 29; state po- 
lice and strike duty, 30-31; 
coal and iron police, 32-34; 
state police force established, 
39-41; powers as fire, fish 
and game wardens, 48; ‘ime 
devoted to strike duty, 55; 
restrictions upon, 60; control 
of venereal disease, 67-68; 
motor vehicle control, 71; 
vice raids in- cities, 74; 
criminal work in cities, 75; 
enforcement of prohibition in 
cities, 77; performance of 
state functions, 78; admin- 
istrative importance of super- 
intendent, 83; organization 
chart, 84; freedom from civil 
service control, 126; restric- 
tions on marital relations, 140; 
on resignations, 142; promo- 
tions, 149-150; probationary 
period, 154; reinstatement 
prohibited, 160; police school, 
168 ff., passim; patrol force, 
172-174, note; patrol dis- 
tribution, 174-175; in rela- 
tion to certain factors, 179 
ff.; effort to secure contract 
stations, 185, note; commu- 
nication with patrols, 190- 
191, 198-199; reports of in- 
vestigations, 217-218; photo- 
graphs as_ evidence, 220; 
radio broadeasting, 220; ex- 
cessive personnel turnover, 
229-234; compensation scales, 
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235 ff., passim; no claim to 
rewards, 239; legal defense, 
240; state retirement system, 
243; voluntary system, 244, 
247; security of tenure, 255; 
simplicity of organization, 
256; resistance to politics, 
262-263. 

Pennypacker, Governor, quoved, 
36. 

Pensions, for state police, 242 
ff 


Personnel, selection of, 128 ff., 
passim; promotions, 146 ff.; 
disciplinary action, 152 ff.; 
general considerations, 161 
ff.; selection and tenure of 
detectives, 205-206, 210-212; 
adherence to military prece- 


dents, 228-229; excessive 
turnover, 229 ff.; eompensa- 
tion, 234 ff.; provision for 


old age, disability and death, 
242 ff.; a possible program, 
250-252; conclusions on con- 
trol of, 259 ff. 

Philadelphia, arrests for cer- 
tain offences, 12. 

Photography, criminal identifi- 
cation by, 216; at scene of 
erime, 220. 

Pinchot, Gifford, quoted, 33, 
note. 

Politics, and state police, 96, 
104, 262-264; and promo- 
tions, 147-148; and merit sys- 
tem, 260-261. 

Population, composition and 
characteristics, 5 ff.; relation 
to crime, 6; urban and rural 
composition, 7; heterogeneity 
in rural districts, 8. 

Porter, K. H., quoted, 14, note; 
cited, 19, 26. : 
Posse comitatus, power of state 
police to command, 49; exer- 

cise by sheriff, 50. 

Postal cancellation, as aid to 
patrol supervision, 198-199. 
Powers of state police, 48 ff.; 
limits upon, 53 ff., 256 ff. 

Prevention of crime, 220 ff. 
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’ Prohibition law, responsibility 


of state police for enforce- 
ment, 51. 


Probation, following appoint- 
ment, 153 ff. 
Promotions, from ranks, 105 


ff., 146 ff.; in Canada, 147. 

Public safety, relation of state 
police to, 112 ff.; in Massa- 
chusetts and Michigan, 114 
ff. For state departments 
of, see specific titles. 


Qualifications, official, 99 ff., 
128 ff.; see Appointment. 
Quarters, allowances for, 234. 


Radio broadcasting, in Penn- 
sylvania, 220. 

Railroads, influence of, 3. 

Rape, in Massachusetts 
Pennsylvania, 12. 

Recruits, training of, 168-170. 

Reinstatement, 160-161. 

Removal, of administrative 
head, 98-99. 

Replacements, see Turnover. 

Reports, of patrols, 197 ff.; of 
investigations, 217-218, 220. 

Reserves, emergency, in certain 
states, 143 ff.; patrol re- 
serves, 174. 

Residence, not required for ap- 
pointment, 102. 

Resignations, due to _ strike 
duty, 141-142; without con- 
sent, 142-143, 231; voluntary, 
231-234, 249. 

Retirement, 
243 ff. 

Reversals, on appeal, 153. 

Rewards, municipal practice, 
238-239; state practice, 239. 

Rhode Island, emergency police 
organized, 44, note; state 
command of local police, 50. 

Riots, incident to strike, 29-30. 

Roosevelt, Theodore, quoted, 33. 

Routes, patrols prescribed in 
advance, 197-198. 

Rural crime, early American 
conditions, 1 ff.; present day 
conditions, 4 ff., 187-189. 


and 


superannuation, 
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Safety examinations by state 
police, 52, 68. 

Schedules, for patrols, 197-198. 

Schlapp, M. G., quoted, 6-7. 

Schools, for police training, 167 
ff 


Schwarzkopf, H. N., superin- 
tendent of state police, New 
Jersey, 93, note. 

Shafroth, Governor, quoted, 35- 
36. 

Sheriff, historical background 
of office, 13 ff.; constitutional 
basis, 15 ff.; as peace officer, 
16 ff.; functions in certain 
states, 16-19; present status, 
26; relation to county and 
state, 27. 

Social factors, influence of, see 
Distribution of patrols. 

South Africa. British South 
Africa Police, 42. 

South Carolina, preponderance 
of negroes, 8, note; rural po- 
lice systems, 44, note. 

South Dakota, preponderance 
of foreign stock, 8, note; 
emergency police force estab- 
lished, 44, note; state com- 
mand of local police, 50-51. 

Special duties, effect upon ad- 
ministration, 52-53, 203-204. 

Spies, police, 196. 


Starnes, Cortlandt, Commis- 
sioner, R. C. M. P., quoted, 
195, note. 

State departments, relations 


with state police, 66 ff. 

State police, origin, 36 ff.; the 
term defined, 47-48; superin- 
tendent of, 83. See specific 
titles. 

Statistics, criminal, condition 
of, 11; in New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts and Pennsylvania, 
11-12; for rural and urban 
areas, 13. 

Straight, A. R., commissioner 
of public safety, Michigan, 
93, note. 

Strike duty, by certain forces, 
55; opinions regarding, 56- 


INDEX 


57; charges of brutality, 57- 
59; restrictions upon, 59 ff.; 
as cause of resignations, 141- 
142; utility of mounted men, 
190; future action, 265-266. 

Strikes, 29-30; industrial po- 
lice, 32-34; Anthracite Coal 
Strike Commission of 1902, 
33; distinguished from riois, 
62. 

Subsistence, allowances for, 
234. 

Sub-stations, 174 ff., passim; 
contract stations, 184-185. 
Superannuation retirement, 243 

ff. 

Superintendent, of state police, 
importance in scheme of or- 
ganization, 83; appointment 
and powers, 83 ff., passim; 
tenure, 92 ff.; list/of, 193, 
note; control over promo- 
tions, 146 ff. 

Supervision, of patrol, 195 ff.; 
prescribed patrol routes, 197- 
193; 

Sweet, Gov. W. E., cited, 122, 
note. 


Tennessee, preponderance of 
native stock, 8, note; police 
reserve established, 44, note. 

Tenure, security of, 98-99, 254- 
255; for life, 152. 

Tests, mental and aptitude, 
135-136; experience, 137; 
for detectives, 205. 

Texas, inexperienced sheriff of 
Freestone County, 18-19; 
Ranger force established, 37; 
declared unconstitutional, 45, 
note; Rangers may accept 
citizen aid, 50; Governor 
Neff, quoted, 75, note; situa- 
tion in Mexia, 77-78; scheme 
of organization of Rangers, 
86; organization chart, 97; 
defects, 122; methods of ap- 
pointment, 127; veterans’ 
preference inoperative, 129- 
130; experience test for ap- 
plicants, 1387; emergency in- 
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creases of force, 143; dis- 
ciplinary procedure, 155; 
patrol force, 172-174, note; 
compensation scales, 235- 


238; rewards permitted, 239; 
no retirement systems, 246, 
249; complex organization, 
255, 257. 
Topography, effect on patrol 
distribution, 180-181. 
Training of police in general, 


166-167; of recruits, 167- 
170; supplementary, 170- 
171; compensation during, 
236. 

Tramps, 3. 

Transfers, policies regarding, 
199-200; when inadvisable, 
201-202. 


Transportation, relation of new 
facilities to crime, 8 ff.; re- 
lation to patrol, 186 ff., pas- 
sim. 

Troop stations, 174 ff., passim. 

Turnover, excessive, 229 ff.; in 
certain states, 230-231; rea- 
sons for, 250; in Canada, 
251. 


Vacations, when permitted, 241- 
242. 

Vandercook, ‘Roy, superinten- 
dent of state police, Michi- 
gan, 93, note. 

Veterans’ preference, 129-130. 

Vice, control in cities, 74 ff., 
passim; in Canada, 224. 


Wardens, powers of state police 
as to fire, fish, and game, 
48. 

Warner, J. A., circumstances 
surrounding appointment, 93, 
note. 

Washington (State), prepon- 
derance of foreign stock, 8, 
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note; motor vehicle patrol, 
43. 

Webb, W. P., cited, 137. 

West Virginia, preponderance 
of native stock, 8, note; coal 
police, 34, note; department 
of public safety established, 
41; powers as fire, fish and 
game wardens, 48; command 
of posse comitatus, 49; re- 
sponsible for prohibition law 
enforcement, 51; general 
limits on powers, 54; restric- 
tions on strike duty, 61, note, 
63; distribution of propa- 
ganda, 69; control over 
county officers, 73, note; vice 
raids in cities, 74; board of 
police commissioners, 90; 
qualifications for superinten- 
dent, 101; organization chart, 
103; control by police board, 
127; preference to veterans, 
129; penalties for desertion, 
142-143; emergency increases 
of state police, 143; politics 
in promotions, 147; discipli- 
nary procedure, 155-156; re- 
instatement policy, 160; 
patrol force, 173-174, note; 
effect of topography, 180; 
excessive personnel turnover, 
230; compensation — seales, 
235; policy on rewards, 239; 
deaths in line of duty, 243; 
no retirement system, 246; 
death and disability benefits, 


247, 249; effect of board 
control, 256-257. 

Whitten, R. H., quoted, 32, 
note; cited, 37. 

Wisconsin, preponderance of 


foreign stock, 8, note. 
Woods, Arthur, cited, 220. 
Wyoming, emergency police or- 
ganized, 44, note. 
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